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of 
SIX SONS 








— EVERETT HALE’S story, 
“A Man Without a Country” has 


stirred the hearts of millions of true Edward Everett Hate, author of “A Man Without a Country,” assured a college education for his 
Americans. On October : 871, the six sons through a New York Life policy. All received a higher education, five attending Harvard. 


distinguished author of this national 
classic wrote the following unsolicited letter to the Boston 


agent of the New York Life: 


“T have six boys for whose future education I must 
look forward. I should be sorry to die, leaving their 
Mother without means to take care of them in the best 
way. I am so fortunate that I have a good income—and, 
with a little extra effort with my pen, I can enlarge that 
income now, as I know I shall not be able to when I am 
Sixty Years old. 

“T determined, therefore, to purchase 
an Endowment in some Life Company 
now, which would enable me ten years 
hence, to send my boys to college if I 
wished to or which would permit my 
wife to do so if I am not living. 

“Having made this determination I 
took the best advice I could get as to 


the standing of different companies—their reserves— 
the certainty that my investment would be sure. Y: 
was named to me as one of two which I could rely uj 
and I came to you.” 


90 Years... 1845-1935 


This year New York Life celebrates its Ninetieth Anni- 


versary. The story of the Company’s ninety years of 


service to policy-holders, from the early days when the 
United States was still a pioneer nation 
up to the present time, is told in our 
Ninetieth Anniversary booklet. As'. the 
New York Life representative serving 
your community for a copy ... or, a opy 


will gladly be mailed upon request. 


Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Pi 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


ANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


New York Life Emblem Since 1859 
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These Amazing Stories 
Thrilled the World 


Before the Dawn oj History? 


FOR FORTY CENTURIES MANKIND HAS BEEN FASCINATED 
BY THESE TALES OF LOVE, ADVENTURE, HEROISM, VILLAINY 


Now ALL in ONE Extraordinary Volume 


ao > sal 

Will Her Lover 

Come Again? 
Hero’s eyes search the 
tossitg waves. Night 
niler night her lover 
Leander has swum the 
waters of the Hellespont 
to spend secret hours tn 
her arms. Why doesn’t 
he come tonight? 


His Beauty Captivated 
the Nymphs 

Hylas leaned over a pool to 
fill his pitcher. A bevy of 
water nymphs were so taken 
by his beauty that they cast 
their arms around him and 
dragged him down with 
them. What was his fate? 
Just one of many strange 
episodes from the adventures 
of The Argonauts. 


The World’s First 
Beauty Contest 


Read how Paris was 
compelled to choose the 
fairest of three beautiful 
and jealous goddesses, 
the tempting bribes they 
offered him, and _ the 
amazing consequences of 
his chotce. 


Every Experience and Passion Known 
to Man Is Revealed in This Great Collec- 
tion of CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND 


Men of old created Gods and Heroes who were intensely human in their 
passions and desires, and endowed with powers which mortal beings 


wished for but did not have. 


The wonderful adventures of these Gods, 


their unrestrained loves, their wild struggles and conquests, their influence 
in mortal affairs, form in reality an enthralling picture of ancient life and 
morals, and make up a great storehouse of wisdom and story whose appeal 


never dies. 


Every Cultured Person Must Know These Stories 


Our thought and speech is saturated with myth and legend. The burly figure of 


Mars appears in newspapers constantly. Venus, 


his wife, is still the modern ideal 


of feminine beauty. Reformers liken their efforts to the labors of Hercules in cleans- 
ing the Augean stable.“Evéry public building is crusted with sculpture and paint- 


ings of mythological significance. 


No art exhibition but has its dryads, naiads, 


Bacchantes, etc. Expressions like “Olympian calm,” ‘‘oracles of Doom,”’ “Father 


Time,”’ et 


things mean is to enrich your social and cultural life. 


Many Volumes in One 


Scores of Stirring Tales—Complete 


The Chariot of Phaethon 

The Adventures of Perseus 

The Punishment of Arachne 

The Love of Meleager and 
Atalanta 

The Boar Hunt 

Atalanta’s Race 

The Adventures of Hercules 

Pygmalion and the Beauti- 
ful Female Statue 

The Rape of Persephone 

The Love of Orpheus and 
Eurydice 


The Greed of Midas 

Arion the Minstrel 

The Argonauts and Their 
Quest of the Golden Fleece 

The Tragedies of Thebes 

Echo and Narcissus 

The Tale of Troy 

Paris and Helen 

The House of Agamemnon 

The Adventures of Odysseus 

His Perilous Voyage 

From Circe’s Isle to 
Calypso’s 


Magnificently Illustrated 


| page plates, 


many 


in full color. 49 beautiful 


from the world’s great art treasures; an educa- 
tainment in themselves. 


Examine It FREE 


Send No Money. You may have this big, fascinating book 


w free exa 
t , 


ination and judge yourself its beauty and value. 
end the coupon. 


The book will come to you 


Af examination you may either return it and owe 
0 p it and send $1.00 a month until the special 
of $2.55 (including postage) has been paid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Ship me 
tion on 
ill 


fully prepaid, for one week’s free examina- 
py of CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND. 
‘er return it to you and close the matter or 
it and send you $1.00 each month until the 
rice of $2.55 (including postage) has been 


—inkeieiet tt tt | |. tt ttt ttt 


WM. H. WISE & Co., Publishers 
Dept. 649A, 50 West 47th St., New York. 








. occur commonly in all reading and conversation. To know what these 


New Friends in Need 
The Return to Ithaca 
The Day of Doom 
The End of the 
Odyssey 
Cupid and Psyche 
Also the famous sto- 
ries of Pyramus and 
Thebe, Theseus, Hero 
and Leander, Cresus, 
Damon and Pythias, 
etc., etc. 





A FASCINATING 


IF YOU ASK FOR 
IT AT ONCE 


Send Only 10c for Postage and Mailing—No Other Charge 


This Stunning Booklet in Full Colors 




















Ever since you first heard of “The 

Seven Wonders of the World” you 

have longed to see them. Everybody has. And now you can. A 
24-page portfolio of full-page plates in radiant color (size 7% x 10% 
inches), with brief descriptive text outlining the stories of these mar- 
vels, has been published and will be sent to you FREE. 

Now at last you can see the most glamorous masterpieces of human 
genius. Explorers and investigators have re-discovered the ancient 
sites and artists have resurrected the “seven wonders” in all their 
beauty and vividness for you to marvel at. They are all in 


THE SEVEN WONDERS 
OF THE WORLD 


THE MIGHTIEST FEATS OF MAN’S INGENUITY 


Here is what you will see in this booklet—not in ruins—but as they 
were at the height of their glory: 


The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. Superb symbol of the love of a widowed queen 
for her departed husband, King Mausolus of Caria. Not all her money could com- 
plete this spendthrift monument. Who finished building it? 
The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar built them as a wedding pres- 
ent for his bride, to cure her of homesickness for her native Persia. See the 
astonishing architectural wonder that came out of this ancient romance. 
The Statue of Zeus at Olympia. In the great temple near the West Coast of 
Greece, Pheidias built this imposing statue which rose almost to the roof. Why 
was it said that “‘the sight of the figure would make a man forget all his troubles’’? 
The Pharos of Alexandria. Long before the first skyscraper, Egyptians erected 
this great lighthouse, 600 feet high. How were they able to cast a beam of light 
27 miles out to sea? 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. In it the ancient Ephesians kept the most 
wriceless works of art and countless hoards of treasure. So proud were they of its 
sauty that they refused Alexander the Great’s offer to bear the heavy cost of its 
completion. 
The Colossus of Rhodes. The immense bronze statue of —y was proclaimed not 
only the largest, but the most perfect, model of a human form ever fashioned. An 
earthquake toppled it over and for centuries none could replace it on its pedestal! 
The Creat Pyramid. Built to enshrine the bones of royalty in ancient Egypt, it 
remains to this day little touched by time and wars. Its 2,300,000 granite blocks 
are so perfectly joined that a knife blade cannot be forced between them even today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON for Your COPY 
Send Only 10c for Mailing and Postage—No Other Charge 


POSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 2688888, 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 649A 
50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE your illustrated booklet “The 
Seven Wonders of the World.’’ I enclose 10c (amps 
or coin) to cover postage and mailing cost. Also 
send full information about the complete work 
“Wonders of the Past,’’ now offered at an amazing 
reduction from the usual price. 


You'll be fascinated 
by the pictures and 
the stories retold in 
outline from Won- 
ders of the Past, 
where hundreds of 
such marvels are 
fully treated in pic. 
ture and text. 


” 


Name 
Mail the coupon Address 
now for your copy 
of “The Seven 
Wonders of the 
World.” 


City sresseeceeeee State 


B. of the l character of this offer it cannot be 
extended to persons under 21. 
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LETTERS 





EWINGS: In your Sept. 14 issue you re- 
produced a picture of a man in bathing suit 
on page 31. The caption read: “William 
Ewing: In the Financial Swim With Morgan 
Stanley & Co.” The picture is not that of 
William Ewing nor even that of a person 
having the slightest connection with Morgan 
Stanley and Co.... 

GEoRGE REISMAN 

New York City 


Editorial Note: An error in Ewings—the 
photograph is of William F, C. Ewing, Yale 
’21. The member of the firm of Morgan 
Stanley & Co. is William Ewing, Yale ’03. 


SALES TAXES: On page 32 of the Sept. 7 
issue of News-WEEK you speak of the hap- 
less consumer in tokenless New Jersey whose 
penny tax on his 12 cent purchase represents 
8 1/3 per cent rather than the prescribed 2 
per cent. 

An even better example is afforded by the 
West Virginian whose so-called 2 per cent 
consumer’s tax actually amounts to 16 2/3 
per cent when he is compelled to pay a penny 
on a six-cent purchase. 

Also many merchants who collect frequent 
4 and 5 per cent taxes on small purchases 
pay the State government 2 per cent on the 
total and pocket the difference. 


; MALCOLM RUSSELL 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


CAESAR: In a recent issue (May 18) of 
News-WEEK under the head of “Science and 
Medicine” I noted a statement which merits 
correction, in view of your policy of ac- 
curacy... 

An allusion was made to the performing of 
cesarean section and added that it was so 
named, because of the fact that Julius Caesar 
was born in that manner. 

Being a professional woman and having 
heard this self same statement denied I take 
the liberty of calling your attention to the 
statement quoted from Dr. Joseph B. De Lee’s 
text on Obstetrics. He says: “Cesarean sec- 
tion is the term derived from the Latin por- 
tus cesarus from ‘cedere’ to cut. The term 
cesarean section therefore, is really a re- 
dundancy. There is no evidence to show that 
Julius Caesar was thus delivered. 

“Cesones (children delivered by section 
from dead mothers) were known long before 
Caesar’s time, and the operation was not per- 


formed upon the living. That Caesar’s own 
mother was alive at the time of the wars, is 
proved by his letters to her. 
TuHeEopora T. Starnes R. N. 
New Lisbon, Wis. 


Editorial Note: Ever since some unnamed 
Swiss pig gelder performed a caesarian sec- 
tion on his wife about 1500 A.D.—the first 
recorded on a living person—the controversy 
has raged, 

Dorland’s medical dictionary and the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica both support News- 
WEEk’s version. Williams’s text book on Ob- 
stetrics has yet another. Roman law de- 
manded that doctors try surgically to save un- 
born infants of pregnant women who died. 
At first this was called the lex regia and later, 
under the emperors, became the lex caesarea. 
From the latter, according to Williams, the 
operation took its name. 

Still another story, generally scorned, com- 
bines both Mrs. Starnes’s and News-WEEk’s 
versions, It maintains Caesar was delivered 
surgically and got his own name from the 
Latin verb cedere—to cut. 


U.S.S. OREGON: Attention is called to 
the article on page 34 of Aug. 24 number, un- 
der “Canal’’: “In 1898 an embattled country 
watched the U. S. S. Oregon race around 
the Horn to join the Eastern Squadron at 
Santiago—too late for battle. The man o’war 
puffed 13,135 miles,” etc. 

Not only did that grand old ship arrive in 
plenty of time to do battle with a reputedly 
faster fleet, which was in some respects 
equipped with more modern guns, using 
smokeless powder, but was with the very first 
to engage the Spanish Admiral’s flagship Cris- 
tobal Colon and three other very modern 
armored cruisers, all of which were prompt- 
ly destroyed and beached, the flagship prac- 
tically surrendering to the Oregon after a 
chase ending almost clear of the Cuban coast. 
Had it not been for the Oregon’s perform- 
ance under the skill and fighting ability of 
Capt. Charles E. Clark and his very capable 
officers and men, the Spanish Admiral Cer- 
vera, and his flagship Cristobal Colon with a 
number of others high in Spanish officialdom 
would have made their escape. The “Oregon” 
was ready if necessary, to steam back over 
the almost 14,000 miles, immediately follow- 
ing the surrender of the Spanish fleet. 

J. A. McVay 

Ex-Machinist U.S.S. Oregon 

Berkeley, Calif, 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 


concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News 
Week for one year ($4) (Jj, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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If you are a careful driver 
you can save money 
on Car Insurance 










Lieery MUTUAL’S money-saving plan for care- 
fyl motor car Owners is summed up in these nine 
words: “Careful drivers are entitled to lower auto- 
mobile insurance cost.” 

Here’s how it works: By barring dangerous drivers 
and selecting only careful drivers, we have fewer acci- 
dents. This means fewer losses to pay. Furthermore, 
you avoid paying large commissions to insurance sales- 
men on new policies or renewals. The savings which 
result from this plan come back to you. More than 
43 million dollars in dividends have been so returned 
to policyholders by Liberty Mutual since it started 
23 years ago. 



















8 Good Reasons why you should 


insure with Liberty Mutual No car can be safer than the man at the wheel. And no driver can feel 100% safe 
without adequate insurance on his car. If you are a consistently careful driver, we 
believe you are entitled to car insurance at lower cost. With us, you do not have to 
pay the same price for automobile insurance as dangerous, reckless drivers. Here 
is the way our plan works: Selected drivers, hence fewer accidents and fewer losses 
—savings returned to you. 









1 You are identified with reputable, careful drivers. Liberty 
Mutual’s clients are selected, not merely solicited. They are 
the most careful automobile drivers in the country. You 
proit by that association in dollars and cents. 






2 You do not have to help pay for costly accidents caused 
by dangerous, reckless drivers. 








3 Savings effected by careful selection of careful drivers, 
and savings resulting because your premiums do not go to 
pay large commissions to salesmen on new policies or renewals, 
are returned to you. In 23 years at least 20% annually has 
been so paid back to policyholders. 





“FLEET” OWNERS...too, have through congested city traffic in 
found this plan the best way to all kinds of weather without a 
reduce insurance costs, not alone _ single accident. 
because of the dividends -they Liberty’s direct-writing, care- 
received, but also because Liberty ful-underwriting, accident- 
MutualHighwaySafetyEngineers prevention plan, plus its 23-year 
have helped them reduce losses. dividend-paying record, has pro- 
A bakery company, operating duced direct savings, kept trucks 







4 Your company is the largest, strongest mutual casualty 
insurance company in the U. S. It has grown steadily in size 
and strength, in good times and in bad. 



























































4 4 b~ . . 

f Foca company operates from coast to coast. Liberty 3,000 vehicles from coast tocoast, in regular use, built good-will 

, ees Ota ae close as your telephone. has found Liberty Mutual’s_ with the public and developed 

, 6 Your car insurance is handled without bother or red tape. service effective and high morale among em- 

a Claims are settled fairly and promptly. economical overa period f— ployees. Executives are 

7 Responsible car owners can participate in our convenient of eight years. A coal — invited to write for the 
‘ Deferred Payment Plan. company operated 23 facts about this money- 
° . 1Z ° 

; 8 It is your company. Mutual companies are owned and trucks for 11/4 months saving plan. 

, operated by their policyholders. 

CLIP AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
LIBERTY MUTUAL 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

ad Without obligation, please send me 
free booklet which shows exactly how 
much careful drivers can save on car 
insurance; also facts about your con- 








venient Deferred Payment Plan for 
responsible car-owners, N.W. 9-21 






HOME OFFICE: 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 









Town where car is kept .........ccececsesccceees 





My present policy expires...........20+seeeeeeees 
Make of Car...... ose akopate No. of Cyls ........ 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
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—driving the Packard 120 Convertible Coupe, in which he appears in the 
Twentieth Century-Fox film “METROPOLITAN”, a Darryl Zanuck Production 
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presents hae eee hbeil 


N NEXT Tuesday, September 24, 
O:. 8:30 P. M. Eastern Daylight 
Time, Lawrence Tibbett will step to a 
Columbia network microphone and begin 
a new series of nation-wide radio con- 
certs for Packard. 

And, if you were to follow Mr. 
Tibbett from the studio when the pro- 
gram is over, you would observe that 
his interest in Packard extends beyond 
the studio walls. For his own personal 
motor car is a Packard Twelve. 

With its purchase Mr. Tibbett again 
cast his vote with the majority of fine car 


in a new series of radio concerts 


buyers. For during the last twelve 
months for which records are avail- 
able, 44 out of every 100 fine cars 
purchased have been Packards. 

And just as Packard has built a 
world-wide acceptance among those 
who buy higher priced cars, so is 
the Packard 120 winning a con- 
stantly growing preference in the 
lower price field. No car in years 
has so quickly won an outstanding 
position in the motor car world as 
the Packard 120. 

The Packard Motor Car Company 


and its distributers and dealers everywhere 
cordially invite you to join the millions 
of music lovers who will welcome the 


return of Mr. Tibbett to the air. 
= 


PACKARD 
Light. Seper Eight -Joslo 
Pickard 120 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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ETHIOPIA: Brave Speeches at Geneva; Defiant Words From 
Rome; British Grand Fleet ‘Disappears’; New Year in Addis Ababa 


On the first day of the first month 
Tut, millions of Ethiopians bathed. 

To their streams and mountain lakes 
they flocked at midnight, Sept. 11, 1935. 
They cleansed themselves to start the 
new year right—the year 1652, accord- 
ing to the Coptic calendar. 

In Addis Ababa the Emperor, sur- 
rounded by warriors bearing flowers in 
one hand and a sword in the other, went 
to St. George’s Cathedral. The Negus 
prayed for a miracle—-that the year 
1652 would not bring Italians to butcher 
his people and subjugate his land after 
25 centuries of independence. 

That evening came a long message 
from Geneva. Sir Samuel Hoare, Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, had warned Italy 
to respect the League’s Covenant. 
Standing among his Generals, Haile 
Selassie told his wife Menen: “It is a 
wonderful New Year gift ... the tide 
seems to have turned . . . God, justice 
and the great powers seem to be on 
our side ..3°" 


Girt: No adult on the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva would have thought of 
coupling the great powers with God 
and justice. Realists rather wondered 
what lay behind Sir Samuel’s seemingly 
historic maiden speech before the As- 
sembly. 

They recalled failure of the League 
Council—dominated by the big powers’ 
delegates—to make Mussolini deviate 
one inch from his intention to go at the 
Africans with tanks and machine-guns. 
Now the Assembly, opening its Fall 
session, inherited the case. 

In breathless silence the 58 member 
nations’ representatives heard the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. He spoke for 
one hour and four minutes and never 
once raised his voice. Yet each calm, 
deliberate word rang clearly in every 
corner of the packed hall. 

Sir Samuel raised his right arm and 
slowly struck the desk three times: 

“In conformity with its . . . obli- 
gations, the League stands—and my 
country stands with it—for the col- 
lective maintenance of the Covenant 

- . and particularly for the steady 
collective resistance to all acts of un- 
provoked aggression.” 

Once more the speaker rapped the 
rostrum; he repeated “—steady col- 
lective resistance to all acts of unpro- 
voked aggression.” 

That would be Britain’s policy “so 
long as the League remains an effective 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Baron Aloisi: His Country 
Stood Alone Against the World 


body ... the main bridge between the 
United Kingdom and the Continent.” 

Never before had one large nation 
come out so flatly in time of crisis to 
support the League Covenant. Not since 
the war had Britain made such an open 
bid for international leadership. 


Cuoice: In substance, Hoare’s words 
meant: At all costs Mussolini must be 
restrained; the Empire offers to take 
the brunt of consequent unpleasantness. 
Further the League must uphold the 
Covenant’s peace-machinery or Britain 
will retire from Continental affairs. 

One after the other, the delegates 
from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Canada pledged their sup- 
port. The whole Empire stood behind 
the Foreign Secretary. 

It remained for the Aga Khan to 
touch on one solid reason why Britain 
doesn’t want white Italians to massacre 
colored Ethiopians. The spiritual head 
of 30,000,000 Moslems in Eastern Africa, 
India and Malaya, warned of race and 
religious uprisings. He said discontent 
grew among Indians over the League’s 
undivided attention to European af- 
fairs: “A fresh trouble, greater than all 
others, is now on the horizon . . . who 
can dare to forecast what disasters may 
come ?” 

A few days after he spoke, 30,000 
British troops moved north from Pesha- 
war on the Afghan border to “punish” 
a Moslem chief. The Haji of Turangzai 
had been raiding British territory in 
India. 


Prospiem: After Hoare’s speech all 
ears stood cocked for a pronouncement 
from Pierre Laval, French Premier, 
Foreign Minister, and chief League 
spokesman. The wiliest barterer of 
them all faced a pretty dilemma: 

1—-He could continue his classical 
championing of Mussolini, a precious 
ally in Central Europe and the Medi- 
terranean. But in this case he would 
antagonize the anti-Fascist French 
middle and lower classes. He would 
embitter the British; in case of an 
Anglo-Italian war, France might be 
left at the mercy of Germany—a pan- 
icky thought. And he would betray 
the League. 

2—But if he spoke out for sanctions 
against Italy, he risked losing Mus- 
solini’s friendship and some day find- 
ing France wedged in between its Latin 
and Teutonic neighbors. 

Laval solved his problem by calling 
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The Aga Khan, Leader of 30,000,000 Mohammedans, Warns of Racial Discontent 


Mussolini on the telephone. Next day 
he addressed the Assembly: “Our obli- 
gations are inscribed in the Covenant 
. .. France will not evade them.” 

In Rome, Mussolini said: ‘Under the 
circumstances, neither Hoare nor Laval 
could have spoken differently.” Ob- 
viously he had told the Frenchman: I 
understand the spot you’re in so go 
ahead. 


GAMBLE: Once more political realists 
wondered what lay behind the diplo- 
matic smoke screen. They saw the 
League had all but forgotten Ethiopia. 
In a short time—possibly this week— 
Italian troops would invade the African 
nation. But statesmen would still be 
mouthing big words at Geneva. 

Behind public speeches calculated to 
allay the world’s peace-loving taxpay- 
ers, a great game went on—the old- 
time gamble of nation against nation 
for influence in Europe and bargaining 
power abroad. 

Then Maxim Litvinoff joined in with 
a thinly veiled warning against Ger- 
many. The Soviet Foreign Commissar 


came out stoutly for the League Cove- 
nant: “We may need it more than once 
. . . probably on still more serious oc- 
casions.” 

At Nuremberg, Nazi mecca, Adolf 
Hitler presided over an extraordinary 
session of the Reichstag (see page 12). 
In a speech Sunday the Fuehrer assailed 
Communist propaganda. He also de- 
clared: “Sometimes it is said we will 
start a war with France, at other times 
that we are going to attack Austria, 
then again that we will start a war 
with Russia. But I don’t know where.” 


Of Italy he said nothing. His al- 
lusions to France and Austria could be 
taken as a promise or a threat—to 
anybody. Hitler did make one state- 
ment vindicating the common predic- 
tion that he would trade on the current 
row to increase his strength. He painted 
a vivid picture of Germans persecuted 
in Memel, Lithuania’s seaport “stolen 
from Germany, and the robbery legal- 
ized by the League of Nations.” 

In Rome a government spokesman 
wondered how Britain would react to 





INTERNATIONAL 


Head of the Ethiopian Church: His Followers Celebrated the Coptic New Year 








Hitler’s speech “in view of her tre. 
mendous attachment to the League 
Covenant.” 

The following day a new develop- 
ment startled Geneva. The Polish dele. 
gates rose and walked out of the as. 
sembly “to smoke cigarettes” though 
smoking is permitted in the hall. They 
did this after Comrade Litvinoff in. 
ferentially assailed the German-Polish 
non-aggression pact as a threat to 
European peace. 


SANCTIONS: Now Italy stood, like 
Japan two years ago, virtually alone. 
The British Empire, France, Russia, 
the Little Entente, and the Balkan. 
Baltic, and Scandinavian countries—a]] 
had gone on record for League action 
against Italian aggression. The United 
States openly sided with Britain. Ger- 
many and Poland stayed on the fence. 
Japanese nationalists fomented anti- 
Italian sentiment—partly on the score 
of race hatred, partly because of the 
danger to trade in Ethiopia, Japan's 
first African commercial foothold. 

But Mussolini paid little attention to 
his political ostracism. He counted on 
the slowness of Geneva machinery. Ap- 
parently he intended to invade the 
African kingdom, wipe out the mem- 
ory of Adowa and then let the League 
invoke sanctions. That would save 
everybody’s face—but Haile Selassie’s. 


The Duce repeated that Italy has 
enough food and raw materials to 
“meet any eventuality” for three years. 
However, the following summary 
shows how extensive an effect economic 
sanctions might have if League mem- 
bers applied them fully: 

ITALY’S REGULAR PEACETIME IMPORTS 

GRAIN: 15 per cent of consumption; mostly from 
Canada and Argentine; some from United States; since 
last year, heavily from Hungary. 

MEAT: 15 per cent; mostly from Argentina and 
Uruguay. 4 fs 

LUMBER: Needed for cellulose (explosives) ; probably 
90 per cent or more; from Yugoslavia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Balkans. ee 

IRON: 53 per cent; ore mostly from Britain; its sub- 
stitute, scrap-iron—recently favored—from United 
States. : 

WooL: 80 per cent; almost all from Australia. 

COAL: 95 per cent; from Germany and Britain, w 
France bad third. Reich supplied three times as 1 
coke as Britain, a 

COTTON: 99 per cent; 70 per cent from United 
States; 30 per cent from Egypt (British interests). | 

o1L: 99 per cent; crude, almost entirely from Russia 
and Rumania; lubricating, from United States. 


Geneva insiders doubted such meas- 
ures would ever be applied. But they 
did see a possibility of England taking 
military action—with the League's 
moral backing—to save Egypt and the 
Red Sea from Italian dominion. 

Last week the Duce sent a strong 
force tc Libya, adjoining Egypt and 
the Sudan, which separates Italian 
North Africa from Ethiopia. Britain 
countered by shipping 4,000 crack men 
to the Mediterranean. Some 100 Brit- 
ish men-of-war lay at anchor oF 
cruised in that sea. The main fleet “dis- 
appeared” from Portland waters— 
someone saw it steaming south. ; 

The Duce merely sent more Punic 
legions through Suez. This week he 
would get—and turn down—a League 
peace proposal. He would stick to his 
basic concept: Delenda est Ethiopia— 
like Carthage of old, the nation must 
be destroyed. Italian colonists would 
rebuild it. 
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WORK RELIEF: President Tries to Oi Balky 


WPA-PWA Machinery, but Sand Still Clogs the Wheels 


If the Rockefellers, Fords, Mellons, 
and a dozen other multimillionaires 
pooled their entire fortunes; if they 
picked three foremen to spend the 
money in one year on useful work that 
wouldn’t compete with any existing in- 
dustry; and if they specified that the 
work must employ 1/37 of the American 
people- 

The three foremen would probably 
fight among themselves, get hopelessly 
tangled in red tape, and finally find it 
impossible to spend so much money so 
quickly on projects of permanent 
value. 

Last week President Roosevelt’s 
three work-relief bosses seemed in 
precisely that predicament. Harry Hop- 
kins, Harold Ickes, and Frank Walker 
found themselves in a four-billion-dol- 
lar muddle. 


TANGLED: In April, Mr. Roosevelt 
drew $4,000,000,000 from Congress to 
employ 3,500,000 on ‘“‘useful work.” In 
charge he put two of his first-rank as- 
sistants. Public Works Administrator 
Ickes would supervise PWA projects— 
large-scale construction jobs; Relief 
Administrator Hopkins the smaller, 
simpler projects. Largely because the 
President feared Ickes and Hopkins 
might squabble jealously, he appointed 
his friend Frank Walker as mediator 
and general coordinator. 

Straightway the triumvirate hired 
thousands of office workers, plunked 
them down at desks in 34 Washington 
buildings, and opened for business. 
President Roosevelt ordered 3,200,000 
men put to work by Nov. 1; he quietly 
admitted the total might never reach 
the 3,500,000 originally promised. 

Five months went by—only some 
800,000 names on work-relief rolls. 
State officials grew restive. They had 
submitted to Ickes thousands of pro- 
posals for local bridges, buildings, and 
roads. What had happened to all these 
applications ? 

Correspondents last week scurried to 
Ickes’s PWA. They found officials hop- 
ping mad. It seemed Hopkins had 
authority to inspect all proposals, large 
and small, to see that they employed 
enough men. On that basis, he had 
turned down 2,000 PWA projects Ickes 
had approved. To friends, Hopkin. had 
remarked that it was “not in the cards” 
for Ickes to get much of the fund—his 
big, heavy projects took too long to 
get under way; they needed so much 
*quipment that little money would be 
left for workers. 

Ickes had retorted by sending Hop- 
kins more PWA applications as fast as 
Hopkins could disapprove them. Then 
he wired State authorities what Hop- 
kins had done to their pet plans. Soon 
anti-Hopkins protests poured into 
Washington, 

Suddenly Ickes announced he was 
Soing to Hyde Park, N. Y.: “The Presi- 
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HERALD TRIBUNE BY FRANK 


Midafternoon With the WPA ‘Workers’ in Central Park 
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Hopkins, Ickes and Walker—in a Four-Billion-Dollar Muddle 






















At the Astor Project Workers Stage an Energetic Walk-Out 
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dent called me last night and asked me 
to come up tomorrow—and I thought 
I'd go.” 

Hopkins observed he, too, planned a 
Hyde Park trip: “But I won't beat 
Mr. Ickes there.” 


UNTANGLED: The following day, the 
PWA boss marched into the Roosevelt 
Summer mansion. Hopkins was not 
far behind. In fact, by next morning 
Hyde Parkers loitering around their 
little railroad station wondered if the 
entire United States Government had 
hit town. Trains brought Hopkins and 
a long queue of assistants, several 
Ickes aides, Coordinator Walker, Bud- 
get Director Daniel Bell, and a half- 
dozen others. 

At 10:30 A. M. the entire delegation 
packed into Mr. Roosevelt’s small pan- 
eled library. They recessed briefly for 
lunch, then resumed haggling till after 
5 P. M. 

That night Ickes stood on the sta- 
tion platform, awaiting a train back to 
Washington. A reporter sidled up to 
him: “Is everything in agreement?” 

A wistful half-smile lit Ickes’s solemn 
face: ‘‘Everything.” 

Beyond that, the world knew nothing 
of the library conference till next day. 
Then the President called in reporters 
and meticulously explained the situa- 
tion: 


To date the administration had allocated $2,750,- 
000,000 of its $4,000,000,940. But few unemployed 
had landed jobs because/much of the money had 
gone for slow-moving projects. Moreover, most of 
Ickes’s new PWA proposals could hardly get under 
way before next Spring. That meant something had 
to be done quickly for the rest of the 3,200,000 em- 
ployment quota. And the only means of pulling 
that many jobs out of a hat lay in Hopkins’s light, 
inexpensive projects—spreading gravel on roads, paint- 
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ing and renovating public buildings, exterminating 
insects in parks, etc. 

As for Ickes, he could win approval for any project 
that met four conditions: 1—It must be such that 
contracts can be let by Dec. 15. 2—It must be capa- 
ble of completion in one year. 3—Its cost must not 
exceed an average of $850 per man employed. 4— 
It must be in an area where there are enough unem- 
ployed to supply the labor needed. 

Obviously, that meant Ickes’s pro- 
jects would get little of the remaining 
work-relief funds. It also meant the 
President found himself in the same 
hole as in 1933. At that time he saw 
that Ickes couldn’t get his “perma- 
nently valuable’ PWA projects started 
soon enough. To take up the slack, 
Mr. Roosevelt then inaugurated the 
Civil Works Administration, employing 
men to rake leaves and boondoggle. 
Soon critics howled that the work was 
“useless,” and the President put his 
CWA workers on the less expensive 
dole. 


Bums: Over the nation last week 
other troubles clogged work-relief ma- 
chinery. Chicago union leaders fought 
with Robert J. Dunham, work-relief 
director for Illinois. Palermo, N. D., 
wailed because it couldn’t get relief 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 


Roosevelt in Lake Placid: He Was on His Way to Whiteface Mountain 


funds to rebuild a burned-down schoo). 
Louse; instead it got-a golf course and 
bird sanctuary. In New York, Ala- 
bama, and elsewhere, relief workers 
struck for more pay. And in Ney 
York City two stubborn fighters waged 
a work-relief battle ‘that all but out. 
shone the Ickes-Hopkins spat. 

Robert Moses, New /York’s Park 
Commissioner (see page 21), squareq 
off against Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, ex. 
NRA chief, whom President Roosevelt 
had put in charge of New York’s work 
relief. 

Moses started it all. To reporters 
he complained of 11,000 reliefers John- 
son had turned over to him for park 
work: “They’ve sent us a lot of bums, 
riff-raff, and jailbirds.” 

In turn, the General guessed he 
would have to provide ‘a barber, bath, 
and tonsorial project . .. to clean up 
these people to Mr. Moses’s satisfac. 
tion.” 

Moses fired again, in a public state- 
ment: Relief workers were “loafing, 
drinking, shooting craps, and generally 
creating a nuisance” in the parks, be- 
cause Johnson had consistently neg- 
lected to provide foremen. 

Back shot Johnson: “If Mr. Moses 
wished to work out rather than ob- 
struct these problems, he could do so 
by coming to me instead of issuing 
intemperate, unjustified, and mislead- 
ing statements in the newspapers.” 

After three days of backyard bicker- 
ing, Fiorello La Guardia, New York’s 
alert little Mayor, stepped in. He got 
Johnson to agree to send Moses 121 
special foremen immediately. 

“Does this mean the storm is over?” 
someone asked the General. 

He shook his graying head wearily: 
“Storms never seem to be over for me.” 

Then Johnson made a quick trip to 
Hyde Park to tell the President he 
would resign Oct. 15, the deadline he 
set for himself when he first took the 
work-relief job. 

“What will you do then?” asked 
Hyde Park reporters. 

“Well,” the General boomed, “It ain't 
gonna be any more pro bono publico. 
I’ve got to get out and make me some 
money.” 


a 
ROOSEVELTS: Father Coughlin 


Pays President a Social Call 


Newspaper men assigned to the 
Summer White House at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., win their colleagues’ envy. Usu- 
ally all they have to do is keep tab on 
callers and trail Mr. Roosevelt on pic- 
nics and excursions. 

But last week the Hyde Park press- 
gang ran around in circles. Home of- 
fices queried: Had Father Charles E. 
Coughlin lunched with the President? 

One reporter spied Marvin McIntyre, 
Presidential secretary, heading into an 
all-night Greek restaurant. “What 
about it, Mac?” The lean aide-de- 
camp shook his head. Certainly not. 

But next day, under reportorial pres- 
sure, McIntyre telephoned Hyde Park. 
Afterward, solemn-faced and sheepish, 
McIntyre admitted Father Coughlin had 
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In St. Louis ‘A Little Fight? Put Representative Fontana in the Hospital 


seen the President. But his name had 
not been on the engagement book. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Catholic chairman 
of the SEC, had phoned Mr. Roosevelt 
at home and gotten permission to bring 
the Detroit divine up for a visit. 

What political significance did the 
unusual meeting have? Mr. Roosevelt 
insisted the radio priest made a purely 
social call. 


* The New Deal clicks with only one 
newspaper in Chicago, the tabloid Chi- 
cago Illustrated Times. The anti-Roose- 
velt bellowing of powerful publishers— 
William Randolph Hearst, Col. Frank 
Knox, and Col. Rutherford R. Mc- 
Cormick—drowns out the pro-Roose- 
velt pipings of the Times’s publisher, 
8. E. Thomason. 

For weeks Knox and McCormick 
have looked forward to Constitution 
Day, Sept. 17. In a mammoth rally at 
the Chicago Stadium they saw a fine 
chance to berate the New Deal and in- 
ject some pep into the sluggish GOP 
elephant. S. E. Thomason got an in- 
vitation to join. He refused. 

But in return for his loyalty, S. E. 
Thomason got another invitation—to 
lunch with Mr. Roosevelt at Hyde Park 
on Constitution Day. 


* President Roosevelt journeyed to 
Lake Placid, N. Y., to review a demon- 
stration by State Conservation Depart- 
ment workers. Then a sporty touring 
car carried him 4,601 feet up the wind- 
ing new Whiteface Mountain Highway. 
He made the trip to dedicate a road 
*ngineers once declared impracticable, 
if not impossible, to construct. 
Gleefully Mr. Roosevelt exclaimed: 


“What I have seen here today makes 
me more enthusiastic than ever about 


’ 


those four little words, ‘It can be done’. 


® In Detroit’s East Side, Mrs. Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt waved a dainty 
handkerchief. At this signal, a truck 
pulled down a building’s wall, starting 
a $6,600,000 slum clearing project. 


7 
ST. LOUIS: Political Fireworks 


Draw Police Into Party Fight 


Mexico. Two Deputies killed and 
two wounded during pistol battle in 
the Chamber of Deputies (see page 16). 

Americans smiled: Ah, those hot- 
headed Latins! Then the same day 
last week, on a different newspaper 
page, Americans read that in St. Louis, 
Mo., often called The Typical American 
City, politicians had gone in for gun- 
play. And in the City Hall, at that. 

Two years ago St. Louis Democrats 
maneuvered Bernard F. Dickman into 
the Mayor’s chair. Immediately the 
party split. John P. English, stocky 
Recorder of Deeds, headed the anti- 
Dickman faction. Members of the 
Democratic City Committee groused 
because Dickman held out on patron- 
age. 

Last week a $7,500,000 bond issue 
referendum for a Thomas Jefferson 
memorial seemed to close the rift. Both 
cliques decided to vote “Yes.” Mayor 
Dickman beamed and predicted peace 
within “sixty days.” 


Two days later Lawrence J. Fontana, 
one-armed State Representative, and 


City Market Master, James O. Stubbs, 
both staunch Dickman men, strode 
through St. Louis’s four-storied City 
Hall to Recorder English’s office. Eng- 
lish and his red-haired assistant Greg- 
ory Moore, looked up. 

Both groups started shouting. What 
did Fontana mean by tearing down 
placards advertising one of English’s 
political picnics? What did English 
mean by poking a gun in Fontana’s 
stomach last night? Moore finally in- 
terrupted: Were Stubbs and Fontana 
“looking for trouble?” 

Stubbs and Fontana answered with 
pistols. Stubbs let go at Moore twice. 
Moore ducked, then pulled a gun and 
fired back. A score of lead slugs buried 
themselves in the walls and floor. Then 
Fontana raced down the corridor and 
through a side door. A _ policeman 
grabbed him. Another patrolman col- 
lared Stubbs. “Just a little fight,” he 
panted. 

Fontana went to the hospital with 
wounds in both thighs, the right hip 
and ankle. A bullet had nicked a piece 
of flesh out of Stubbs forehead. Two 
patrolmen got leg and foot wounds. 
English and Moore, the objects of the 
attack, came through with lesser cas- 
ualties: A slug had ripped the sleeve of 
English’s blue serge coat. The partici- 
pants face a Grand Jury investigation. 

Next day Republican city employes 
turned up for work wearing placards: 
“Don’t shoot, I’m a Republican.” 


MANN: It Pays to Advertise—or 
A Lot Comes to Him Who Waits 


Twenty-seven years ago a young New 
York lawyer heard that Uncle Sam 
owed $332,000 in back pay to 1,400 navy 
yard workers. From 1878 to 1882 they 
had put in two hours overtime each day 
on promise of extra pay. They never 
got it because Congress didn’t pass the 
necessary appropriation. 

In New York, Hiram Mann took up 
the fight. He figured he could earn $30,- 
000 in commissions—“easy money.” 
Again and again he tried to persuade 
Congress to vote the funds. No luck. 


He hired Bowery bums to walk Man- 
hattan streets with placards: “Back 
Pay for Navy Workers.” He sent out 
thousands of letters and circulars, made 
countless street-corner speeches, and 
repeatedly ran for Congress on a Back 
Pay platform, but never won. Finally 
he renounced all claim to commissions 
and continued his “fight for justice.” 

From 1910 to 1935 Hiram Mann spent 
$15,000—earned in a New York law 
practice—on newspaper advertising. 
Almost daily a differently-worded ad 
appeared in the Personal columns of 
New York papers: 





KEEP AMERICA AMERICAN, Pay govern- 
ment Navy Workers, MANN 





FRIENDS OF FAIRNESS: Investigate unpaid 
wages, Government Navy Yards. 
HIRAM MANN 





Last week Mann, 62 and gray-haired, 
notified newspapers he had won his 
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fight. In the closing hours of the last 
session, Congress had finally appropria- 
ted the money. The action got buried 
from reporters’ eyes in the pile of last- 
minute legislation. 

All but one of Mann’s neglected 
Navy workers had died. But he thought 
there were plenty of relatives left. 
Mann might even get some money him- 
self. Congress’s act authorized a 5 per 
cent deduction on the claims for the at- 
torney or attorneys “who performed 
services toward securing provision for 
the payment.” 

But Hiram Mann didn’t seem inter- 
ested in money. He smiled wearily: 
“You know, I feel like an old maid who’s 
got married at last.” 


KENTUCKY: Gov. Laffoon’s Man 
Falls Into Trap He Set Himself 


For three days Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
Foley’s newborn baby went nameless— 
because of a 5-year-old law. The Win- 
chester couple wanted to christen their 
child after the winner in Kentucky’s 
Democratic gubernatorial primary. But 
the law, designed to lessen fraud and 
violence in the State’s voting, postpones 
ballot-counting until the first working 
day after election. Last week, clerks 
slowly tallied the previous Saturday’s 
vote, and the Foley baby got its name 
—Happy Chandler Foley. 


Boomeranc: At the same _ time, 
Thomas S. Rhea, Gov. Ruby Laffoon’s 
candidate, learned he had neatly slit his 
own political throat. 


In February, Governor Laffoon and 
Rhea, his patronage boss, went to Wash- 
ington on Democratic political business. 
Quickly Kentucky’s young Laffoon-hat- 
ing Lieutenant Governor Albert (Hap- 
py) B. Chandler, summoned the Legis- 
lature. Through it Chandler jammed 
a law requiring political parties to se- 
lect their candidates by primary elec- 
tions, instead of boss-run conventions. 


Laffoon and Rhea scooted home from 
Washington—too late to block the 


Kentucky Troops Guard the Ballot Boxes That Gave Happy Chandler the Democratic Nomination for Governor 

















THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 
Conferred with: Robert W. Bingham, Am- 


bassador to the Court of St. James's, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Roper, Father Charles 
E. Coughlin, Rexford G. Tugwell, Interior 
Secretary Ickes, WPA Administrator Hop- 


kins, Gov. James M. Curley of Massachu- 
cetts, Frank C, Walker, and Norman H, 
Davis. 

Appointed Franklin Chase Hoyt, retired New 
York Republican judge, to be director of 
the Alcohol Control Board. 

DEPARTMENTS: 
Secretary of State Hull issued a statement 


invoking the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris 
in an effort to avert war between Italy 
and Ethiopia (see page 5). 


Agriculture Department’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics predicted a 1935 cash 


income for farmers of $6,700,000,000, in- 
cluding AAA benefit payments—highest in 
five years, 

Secretary of State Hull apologized to Ger- 
many for the remarks made by Magistrate 
Louis B. Brodsky against the swastika flag 
when he discharged five prisoners accused 


of rioting on the liner Bremen last July 
26 (see page 12). 
OTHER AGENCIES: 
John G. Winant, chairman of the board that 


will administer the Social Security Act, 
took over his duties and called on 35 
States with old age pension laws to submit 
their administrative plans for approval by 


the board if they expect Federal aid. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended Sept. 12) 
PPT rr eri eee $83,695,091.93 
BMapem@itures cecccccccecscccss $141,734,155.44 
ee Pere eee rrr eS Pee $1,434,455,202.22 
eens, MOORE POOR... cccess cece. $758,959,440.18 
PURe GO 160cscscccsesecs $28,989,377,857.03 





measure’s passage. But Rhea swung 
his patronage club and drove through 
an amendment. By its terms, run-off 
primaries would be required if no can- 
didate polled a majority of all votes 
cast in the first election. 

But for that amendment, Rhea would 
have won the Democratic nomination 
for Governor in August. In the first 
primary, Aug. 3, he polled more votes 
than any of the other three candidates. 
But he didn’t win as many as the three 
combined. So his own law compelled 
a run-off between himself and Chan- 
dler, next highest candidate. 

For a month more, Rhea and Chan- 
dler told city people, miners, and hill- 
billies what they thought of each other. 


—~ve 


KEYSTONE PHOTOS 


As run-off day neared, the Governor 
sent troops to rough-and-tumble Har- 
lan County to “keep order.” Finally, 
after the three-day wait, Chandler led 
by 25,000 votes. Rhea had “no com- 
ment.” Chandler beamed his broadest. 


Sonny Boy: Beaming is Chandler’s 
forte. Back-slapping, singing, and a 
perpetual smile won him his nickname 
“Happy” and contributed largely to his 
meteoric rise. 

Chandler, a letter carrier’s son, didn’t 
put a foot in the political ring till 1930. 
Then, after a short legal career, he won 
a seat in the State Senate, where he 
crooned “Sonny Boy” to his colleagues 
and glad-handed his way to popularity. 

In 1931, Ben Johnson, Kentucky's 
top political boss, singled out Chandler 
as a sure vote-getter, and pushed him 
for the Lieutenant Governorship. From 
election platforms, Chandler gave the 
voters more of “Sonny Boy”; in return 
they gave him the office. 

In this year’s campaign the 37-year- 
old Democrat dropped his singing and 
lambasted Laffoon-Rhea policies. If in 
November he bests King Swope, GOP 
nominee, he will rank second only to 
Gov. James Allred of Texas as the 
country’s youngest Governor. 


LONG: Heirs Quietly Maneuver 
For Throne at Dead King’s Bier 


In the Memorial Hall of Louisiana’s 
$5,000,000, 33 story Capitol at Baton 
Rouge, carpenters drove nails into two- 
by-fours, putting finishing touches to 
a long, U-shaped gangway. One whis- 
tled: “When I Grow Too Old to 
Dream.” ‘Thousands of feet shuffled 
over the marble tiles and paused for 4 
moment before a bronze coffin. An im- 
perative voice called: “Step along 
there! Move lively! Make it snappy! 

A few sniffled; the majority stared 
dumbly. They looked down on a man 
in a dinner coat. His lips were curved 
in a set smile; one lock of red-brown 
hair drooped over his forehead. 
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Huey Pierce Long, United States 
Senator and Dictator of Louisiana, 
killed by an assassin’s bullet, lay in 
> afternoon the shrub-dotted es- 
planade fronting the Capitol swarmed 
with dense curious crowds. Roadside 
stands sold bushels of peanuts and gal- 
ions of pop. By airplane, automobile, 
and boat they had come—farmers, hill- 
pillies, merchants. Some estimates 
placed the number well above 100,000. 
At 4 o’clock the massive carved 
doors of the Capitol swung open. Off 
to one side a 125-piece Louisiana State 
University band played Long’s favorite 
march, “Every Man A King,” in a mi- 
nor, dirgeful key. Down the Capitol’s 
4g steps—one for each State—pall- 
pearers Slowly bore the coffin. 

Long’s political cronies, hard, cynical 
men, who crushed opponents without 
mercy, fell in behind. Neither they 
nor the dead man’s four husky body- 
guards tried to hide their tears. They 
walked head down 100 yards to the 
open grave. 

The Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, Long 
lieutenant and organizer of his Share- 
the-Wealth clubs, briefly eulogized his 
lost leader. Then, at 4:26 P.M., work- 
men lowered Huey Long into the cop- 
per-lined pit. A flat slab will top the 
grave. The Capitol Building, “Huey’s 
Silo,” will be his tombstone. 


RevieF: In Washington, New Deal 
tacticians felt as though someone had 
removed a thorn-from their sides. Many 
considered Huey Long the greatest sin- 
gle obstacle to a 1936 Democratic walk- 
away. 

Last week the Democratic steering 
committee had one less worry. With 
Long gone, they looked forward to a 
straight two-party struggle in 1936. 


Heir: The Kingfish is dead! Long 
live— 

But who would seize the omnipotent 
Long’s scepter? The question threw 
members of Long’s machine into a cold 
sweat. Behind locked doors they held 
furtive conferences. 

To maintain an appearance of party 
harmony Long henchmen’ gathered 
solemnly in Governor Oscar Kelly Al- 
len's office. The puppet Governor, a 
boyhood friend of the dead Senator, 
assumed nominal rule: “Long has left 
us, but we must go on. We are going 
to follow the principles of Huey Long.” 
Politicians grasped his hand: “We’re 
with you, Governor.” 

But no realistic thinker in Louisiana 
believed the shy, easy-going State ex- 
ecutive could fit Huey’s shoes. Read- 
ers of political tea-leaves predicted Al- 
len would resign. Then, as Governor, 
Lieut. Gov. James A. Noe, under in- 
dictment for Federal tax evasion, would 
shunt Allen out of harm’s way into 
Long's vacant chair in the United 
States Senate. 

Others pointed to Seymour Weiss, not 
related to Long’s assassin, Dr. Carl A. 
Weiss Jr. The Long organization’s 
smart and ambitious treasurer, also 
under the shadow of a tax indictment, 
might make his bid for power. Long 
had trusted him above all others. 

On the other side of the fence, two 


groups that suffered under Long’s re- 
gime saw the opportunity of a life- 
time. The Square Deal Association 
mobilized its claimed membership of 
70,000. In New Orleans, Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley’s Old Regulars 
dreamed of vengeance. Long “spite 
laws” had deprived the Mayor of 
everything official except his title and 
office furniture. 

Monday, at the coroner’s inquest into 
the killing of Dr. Weiss, the battle 
lines were drawn. The coalition in con- 
trol planned to make Long’s “martyr- 
dom” their issue at the January elec- 
tions. The opposition contended Dr. 
Weiss died a noble patriot to save 
Louisiana. 

Finally, the jury decreed that Dr. 
Weiss met death from “pistol wounds 
- . - homicidally inflicted.” The Dis- 
trict Attorney decided to let the -mat- 
ter rest there. 

e 


WARBURG: President’s Ex-Aide 


Trains Guns on Former Chief 


In the first hectic days of the New 
Deal, Franklin Roosevelt’s closest bank- 
ing adviser was James Paul Warburg. 
The President sent him as his personal 
representative to the London Economic 
Conference. There the clever young fin- 
ancier disagreed with his chief, and 
resigned. 

For the past fortnight Warburg has 
fulminated against the New Deal in a 
syndicated newspaper column. One of 
this week’s explosions: 

“Since Mr. Roosevelt as a General 
has no definite plan of campaign and no 





Henry Prather Fletcher: the GOP Has Money in the Bank 


definite objective—except the desire to 
be acclaimed a great General—he tends 
to lead his troops in a series of brilliant’ 
tactical maneuvers which would cer- 
tainly often ‘outwit’ the enemy, if there 
were a definite enemy, and which would 
enable him probably to gain his objec- 
tive—if he had an objective.” 


FUNDS: Democrats Went in the 
Red While GOP Cash Piled Up 


The political party in power usually 
has little trouble plucking campaign 
contributions. But this year, James 
A. Farley, the Democratic National 
Committee’s boss, sees a hard job ahead 
of him. Roosevelt spending, taxing, 
and regulating policies have made 
wealthy Democrats extremely purse- 
conscious. 

Last week, according to law, the 
Democratic National Committee filed 
its financial bill of health with the House 
of Representatives clerk. With debts 
running back as far as the 1928 Al 
Smith campaign, the National Com- 
mittee owed $417,868. Largest credi- 
tors: National Broadcasting Co., $99,- 
554; Columbia Broadcasting System, 
$42,960; New York Telephone Co., $36,- 
834; John J. Raskob, $35,000. 

At the same time, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee handed in its bal- 
ance sheet. Henry Prather Fletcher, 
chairman, gloated over his pay-as-you- 
go plan. From asscts of only $5.34 in 
June, 1934, when Fletcher took charge, 
the GOP bank account has swelled to 
$24,986. 
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GERMANY: 


Hitler Decrees Swastika Reich Flag; 


Bars Intermarriage; Relegates Jews to Dark Ages 


If P. T. Barnum could have seen the 
show he probably would have called 
himself a piker. The Nazi political 
circus played to a visible audience of 
700,000 and broadcast its acts to a 
nation of 66,000,000. 

Party leaders billed their third an- 
nual convention last week as_ the 
“Congress of Freedom,” signifying Ger- 
many’s freedom to rearm by conscrip- 
tion. Advance agents had worked out 
every detail of the seven-day stand. 

Acres of red Swastika flags bright- 
ened Nuremberg’s musty old buildings. 
Tents covered surrounding fields. In 
the great Luitpold arena, rows of pegs 
marked positions for Nazi units in re- 
view. 


PARADE: Some 500,000 people 
marched in the parade to Luitpold Hall. 
Nazi officials accounted for 150,000 of 
the total. The city’s streets swarmed 
with brown-shirted Storm Troops, 
black-uniformed Hitler Guards, bare- 
kneed, khaki-clad Hitler Youth. White 
poles along the route flaunted the vari- 
colored medieval banners of every 
city in the Reich. Ancient embroidered 
heralds and lions looked down on the 
mighty demonstration of Germany’s 
resurgence. 

Its Leader, in plain brown uniform 
and Sam Browne belt, rode in his 250- 
horsepower Mercedes, saluting the 
cheering thousands. Shortly before 6 
P. M. he arrived before the huge green 
bulk of Luitpold Hall. 


Bic Top: He walked into a glass- 
roofed auditorium adorned with red 
bunting and silver and gold eagles. He 
took his place on the platform beneath 
a 50-foot Swastika. Thirty thousand 
of his followers crowded into the ob- 


long building. The rest milled around 
loudspeakers outside. 

In accordance with Nazi custom, Hit- 
ler delegated Adolf Wagner, husky 
Interior Minister of Bavaria, to read 
his proclamation. Nazis waited tensely 
for the pronouncement on party policy. 

Extremists heard opinions’ that 
pleased them. Hitler catalogued ene- 
mies of the Nazi State under three 
classifications: “Jewish Marxism and 
its related parliamentary democracy: 
the politically and morally corrupt 
Catholic Centrists (a party he dis- 
solved); and certain incorrigibly and 
stupidly reactionary bourgeois ele- 
ments.” 

Eight times he assailed Jews, in- 
variably linking them with Communists. 
Pointedly he rebuked Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Economics Minister, who wants 
to soft-pedal Jew-baiting. ‘Certain 
circles ... may entertain the thought 
that just as former States with their 
normal apparatus were unable to cope 
with Jewish problems so also the pres- 
ent State should capitulate before them 
... That is the gravest mistake.” 

He warned Catholics to keep out of 
politics. He cautioned businessmen 
against trying to raise prices. At the 
same time he announced bluntly that 
low-paid German workers could expect 
no immediate raises. 

His most triumphant passages con- 
cerned the new army. “Our nation 
tasted for fifteen years the experience 
of being at the mercy of every one of 
good will or ill will. Where are Wilson’s 
fourteen points? ... We see in our 
army a shield that protects our peace 
and labor.” 


SipesuHows: The star of the big top 
also stole most of the sideshows. At 
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Hitler Confers With Von Blomberg 
and Lietmann About His Big Show 


a 
the city hall, decorated by Albrecht 
Duerer, Hitler received a 4-foot gold. 
hilted sword, copy of a 17th century 
heirloom. He reviewed: gray-uniformey 
troops who presented arms, and green. 
clad labor service members who pre. 
sented glistening spades. He told 59. 
000 women their place was in the home 
—and made them like it. He alarmeg 
his bodyguards by walking into crowds 
and shaking hands with admirers, 


In a speech to 50,000 Hitler Yout 
representatives he flung a warning ty 
foreign nations. “We will not crogs 
anybody’s path, but let others leave ys 
alone.” The noise of 150 small, swift 
tanks clanking over the city’s cobble. 
stones emphasized his point. 


Only one Nazi performer ventured 
to present a sideshow of his own Julius 
Streicher, editor of Der Stuermer (The 
Stormer) opened a “chamber of hor- 
rors” ridiculing Jewish art and culture. 
and got out a special edition filled with 
lurid accounts of murders charged to 
Jews. The bald Jew-baiter, apparently 
in high favor, delivered the opening ad. 
dress of welcome. Germans wondered 
whether he had anything to do with 
Education Minister Bernhard Rusts 
order the day before. Rust decreed 
segregation in special schools for Jew- 
ish children between 6 and 14. The rul- 
ing becomes effective next Easter. 


ADDED ATTRACTION: The day after 
Hitler issued his proclamation he or- 
dered the Reichstag to meet in Nurem- 
berg on Sunday to hear another. 


Nazi press headquarters announced 
he would call on Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan to enforce the Memel 
statute. Lithuania tore Memel’s 943 
square miles out of Germany’s side in 
1923. The big powers permitted her 
to keep it, but in 1924 they forced 
Lithuanians to grant the German popu- 
lation local autonomy. Since then, 
Germans maintain, Lithuanians have 
persistently evaded the agreement. The 
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King Carol and Magda Lupescu—Subjects for Political and Social Conversation in Rumania 


hitter row threatens to flare into a 
Baltic war. 

A few hours after the press head- 
quarters announcement, Hitler changed 
his mind—no mention of Nazi foreign 
policy. Instead some spokesmen pre- 
dicted he would designate the Swastika 
banner Germany’s Official flag. This 
would constitute his answer to Com- 
munist desecration of the liner Bre- 
men’s Swastika in New York last July 
and to Magistrate Louis Brodsky’s 
denunciation of Nazis Sept. 6. 

Diplomats didn’t wait for him to 
change his mind again. Britain, 
France, and Italy promptly warned 
Lithuania to respect her pledges. They 
demanded assurance Germans would 
have full liberty to vote in the Memel 
general elections Sept. 29. Two days 
later Antanas Smetona, Lithuania's 
scholarly President, promised a fair 
ballot. 

Meanwhile Cordell Hull, American 
Secretary of State, also beat Hitler to 
it. In reply to a Nazi protest against 
Brodsky’s remarks he told Dr. Rudolf 
Leitner, German Embassy counselor, 
that they did not appear “a relevant or 
legitimate part of (Brodsky’s) judicial 
decision.” He expressed regret for the 
incident. 


RinGmasTeR: Sunday, the Reichstag 
convened. The Dictator addressed his 
600 puppet legislators in a voice weak- 
ened by the strain of convention ora- 
tory. He emphasized Germany's “great 
unshakable love for peace.” 


At Lithuania, however, he looked 
with “uneasiness.” Memel, he an- 
nounced flatly, was “stolen ... and the 


tobbery legalized by the League of 
Nations.” 


Then he announced three new laws. 
The first established the Swastika flag 
as Germany’s official emblem, abolish- 
Ing the old imperial black, white, and 
red. The second restricts Reich citizen- 
ship to those of German or racially 
related blood who earn the right to 
the honor. The last forbids marriages 
or extra-marital relations between 
Jews and German citizens on pain of 
imprisonment. Jews may not display 


the German flag or engage “Aryan” 
feminine domestics under 45 years of 
age. 

The brown-shirted Reichstag mem- 
bers leaped to their feet to approve 
all three unanimously. 

German Jews, reduced to the status 
of disfranchised “State members,” 
faced a medieval future. Only after 
centuries of oppression did they achieve 
full-fledged citizenship in 1869. But 
most feudal barons, who persecuted 
their religion rather than their race, 
winked at marriages between Chris- 
tians and baptized Jews. 


RUMANIA: Peasants Threaten to 
March a Premier Into Office 


Unkind rivals of Dr. Julius Maniu 
say he ought to be grateful to Magda 
Lupescu, Jewish mistress of King Carol. 
She provides a plump target for or- 
atorical attacks which save Maniu from 
political extinction. 

The square-jawed lawyer resigned as 
Premier two years ago after a row with 
Carol. He is now merely one of the 
leaders of the National Peasant Party 
—second strongest in the government. 
He owes his prominence to his frequent 
tirades against the coal dealer’s red- 
haired daughter whom anti-Semitic 
peasants hate. 

Last September he declared her re- 
sponsible “for almost every evil in the 
country.” Last June he threatened a 
peasant revolt against “sinister Jewish 
influence at the palace.” The promised 
rebellion failed to come off. Political 
foes wondered what Maniu wanted. He 
didn’t enlighten them. 

Last week National Peasant Party 
leaders met secretly in Bucharest. Later 
they announced another impending 
peasant protest against Lupescu. They 
will combine it, they added, with a 
demonstration against Premier George 
Tatarescu, engaging leader of the Na- 
tional Liberal Party. 

“Our farmers will come to town afoot, 
in trucks, and in ox-carts,” predicted 
one spokesman. “They will camp in 


Bucharest until the present government 
resigns.” Then he carelessly gave the 
show away. The peasant party will 
support Maniu for the post of Premier. 


FRANCE: Prisoner’s Song, Not 
Wedding March, for Cirl Spy 


“IT came to Brest in the service of 
Germany. But I fell in love with the 
officer whom I wished to use, and [ 
could not do what was asked of. me.” 

For six months creaking shoes of 
French detectives echoed along the cor- 
ridors to Lydia Oswald’s cell in Brest’s 
maritime prison. But “the girl with the 
green eyes” refused to change her 
story: “I have never sent out any in- 
formation . . . Lieut. Jean de Force- 
ville has promised to marry me.” 

Police records gave a different ac- 
count. All year agents of the Surete— 
France’s Scotland Yard—had trailed 
the spy’s flaming red hair across the 
country, from Paris to Toulon to Brest. 
They knew her by her fluent but ac- 
cented French—and her large feet. 

Fraulein Oswald played siren to 
handsome, susceptible young officers. 
With them she took long walks along 
lonely paths—usually near strategic 
defenses. During these romantic inter- 
ludes she would make sketches of har- 
bors and arsenals, “to remember her 
boy friends and their good times to- 
gether.” Regularly she sent registered 
letters and telegrams to Switzerland. 

Then, in Brest, she met her dashing 
lieutenant, 28-year-old scion of an 
aristocratic French family. As officer 
aboard the cruiser La Galissonniere, he 
might know much worth stuffing into 
German files. 

Lydia Oswald developed swift inter- 
est in young de Forceville and his com- 
rade, Ensign Rene Guichard. 

Police charged they found opium in 
her rodbm, used to muddle her dupes’ 
wits. Poking into de Forceville’s lug- 
gage, the Surete uncovered more nar- 
cotics. 

Last week Fraulein Oswald and her 
two officers stood trial before seven 
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judges in Brest’s scarlet-curtained Na- 
val Court. Sentences fell lightly on the 
attractive girl spy: Nine months in 
prison for attempted espionage. Gui- 
chard and de Forceville went free, ex- 
onerated of treason and of “conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man.” 

Lydia Oswald’s lieutenant bowed 
stifiy to the court and marched out. 
Friends felt sure no de Forceville-Os- 
wald nuptial bells would ring. 


BRITAIN: Papal Emissary Opens 
England’s First Minor Basilica 


Two hundred and fifty-four years ago 
Oliver Plunket, militant Irish Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, exchanged a Dub- 
lin prison cell for a London scaffold. 
Convicted on dubious evidence of con- 
spiracy to help a French Army invade 
Britain, the prelate was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Tyburn. 

Last week the remains of Blessed 
Oliver Plunket rested in the new $1,- 
000,000 Abbey Church at Downside, 
Somerset. To his memory a spiritual 
descendant, Cardinal MacRory, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, consecrated one of 
the nineteen holy altars. 

By special Papal proclamation, 
Downside’s great edifice, built in early 
English Gothic, received the title of 
Minor Basilica, the only church of 
such rank in England. Two Cardinals, 
seven Archbishops and twelve Bishops, 
accompanied by scores of priests and 
black-cowled Benedictine monks, gath- 
ered for the consecration. 

Outside the church door’ stood 
the Pope’s emissary—Cardinal Seredi, 
Prince-Primate of Hungary—garbed in 
white cape and red silken robe. His 
crozier—a shepherd’s staff plated with 
gold and silver—beat against the door. 
In the name of “the King of Glory” a 
deacon swung the heavy barrier open. 

The prelates entered. Before them 
lay ashes strewn in the pattern of a 
broad X—a St. Andrew’s cross. In the 
gray dust the Cardinal’s crozier traced 
the letters of the Greek and Latin 
alphabets, symbolic of the spiritual 
unity between the Greek and Roman 
Churches. Then the primate ap- 
proached the altar, where a coffer of 
saintly relics hallowed the consecra- 
tion. Western England had not wit- 
nessed so impressive a Catholic cere- 
mony since the decline of the Church’s 
medieval splendor in the Reformation 
days of bluff King Henry VIII. 


BEECHAM: Brighton Mayor Refuses to 
Swallow Concert Leader’s Bitter Pill 


Stiff shirts and low-necked gowns 
settled back after the concert which: 
opened Brighton’s stately Dome. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, composer, conductor, 
and son of the man who invented 
Beecham’s Pills, wheeled and glared at 
his audience. ‘ 

A year ago Sir Thomas had told 
titled patrons of Covent Garden to 
“shut up” because they talked during 
his performance. 

In Brighton last week he had an- 


other grievance—the architecture of 
the concert hall, recently overhauled 
for $200,000. At the startled gathering 
he barked: “I congratulate you on this 
magnificent structure. I hope it will 
be of some use to you. It is of no earth- 
ly use to me.” 

Wrathfully the black-bearded orches- 
tra director lashed at the “warmth” of 
the building. Dressing-room windows 
wouldn’t open: “I have put my stick 
through three or four, and before I go 
home tonight I’m going to put it 
through all of them!” 

Quick check-up showed no broken 
windows. Later Sir Thomas tried to 
explain his outburst as a joke. But 
Brighton’s indignant Mayor, S. G. Gib- 
son, labeled the distinguished conduc- 
tor’s tirade “petty, childish, cheap 
publicity.” 


EMPLOYMENT: Million Less British. 


On Dole Standard in Last 18 Months 


Last week Britons got fresh proof in 
black and white that better times had 
arrived. Ernest Brown, Labor Minister, 
produced statistics showing that 377,- 
000 registered unemployed—12.9 per 
cent of the highest depression total— 
had found work since January. 

For the last five years more than 
2,000,000 of Britain’s 45,000,000 popu- 
lation have been jobless. January, 1933, 
the figure reached its peak of 2,903,065. 
But the Labor Minister announced that 


ee; 


last Aug. 26 the number had declineg 
to 1,947,964. On that date, he estj. 
mated, 10,424,000 registered workers 
had jobs. 

The optimistic figures showed height. 
ened activity in shipbuilding and re. 
pairing, general engineering, coal mip. 
ing, and building. Automobile ang 
woolen worsted factories also absorbed 
many of the 43,000 Britons who went 
off the dole standard in August. Numer. 
ous others doubtless owe their new jobs 
to European war fever; business im. 
provement has also affected iron, steel, 
and aircraft industries. 


a 
POLAND: ‘Ignace the Obedien? 


Carries on Pilsudski Tradition 


Until Marshal Joseph Pilsudski’s 
death last May, President Ignace Mpo- 
scicki had a boss whose orders he took 
willingly. The Iron Marshal’s last 
command put Moscicki’s signature on 
a constitution granting the President 
dictatorial powers. But “Ignace the 
Obedient” is_ still obedient—under 
Premier Walery Slawek and Gen. Ed- 
ward Rydz-Smigley, Pilsudski’s politi- 
cal and military heirs. 

This month the country got a first 
sharp taste of the new regime. 

Two weeks ago for elections to the 
Sejm, the Government outlawed all 
opposition parties and banned political 
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Colonel Beck, Poland’s Foreign Minister, and President Moscicki: 
After Dictator Pilsudski’s Death Ignace Moscicki Is Still Obedient 
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campaigning. It invited voters to 
choose their lower-house representa- 
tives from @ hand-picked list of candi- 
dates. No matter how the balloting 
went, the government couldn’t lose. 
Dissenters boycotted the polls. Only 
49 per cent of the electorate used their 
franchise. Result: 190 Government 
Deputies elected out of a 205 total. 
Last week’s elections to choose two- 
thirds of the Senate produced a some- 
what similar score: 60 Government 
Senators out of 64. Only university 
craduates, army officers, and wearers 
of war medals—less than 1 per cent 
of the population—could vote. The 
remaining one-third of the Senate will 
not change the Chamber’s official com- 
plexion. Moscicki will appoint them. 


GREECE: Republican Premier 


Flaunts the Royalist Flag 

Since the World War, Greeks have 
plodded through seventeen governments 
and six revolutions. Last week more 
political upheaval threatened the Ae- 
gean republic. 

Only six months ago, Marshal George 
Kondylis, Greece’s hard-boiled War 
Minister, pounded his bemedalled chest 
and dispersed a noisy revolt. The rebel 
leader, Eleutherios Venizelos, charged 
that Kondylis and Premier Panayoti 
Tsaldaris plotted a monarchist restora- 
tion. But Tsaldaris and the War Min- 


ister swore loud allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. 

Three months later Kondylis popped 
up like a political jack-in-the-box wav- 
ing a royalist flag. Ex-King George II 
of Greece—jobless since 1924—whistled 
cheerfully. The government had an- 
nounced a plebiscite to decide between 
the republic and a monarchy. Gossips 
whispered that the 54-year-old Marshal, 
seamy-faced veteran of 60 battles, 
sought the role of Greek Mussolini in 
the future royal council. 

Kondylis absolved Greek soldiers 
from allegiance to the Republic. On 
Premier Tsaldaris—who falls asleep at 
Cabinet sessions—he urged a declara- 
tion in favor of the monarchy. 

Early last week Tsaldaris promised 
public support for the ex-King’s cause. 
But he chose a jittery moment. Gen. 
Christopher Panayotakos, leader ‘of the 
army’s republican wing, had just re- 
ceived orders from Kondylis to sur- 
render command of the strong Athenian 
garrison. Panayotakos refused, fear- 
ing royalist intrigue. 

That night the General and his broth- 
er Peter, republican member of the Na- 
tional Assembly, hurried up the white 
marble steps of Athens’s Parliament 
Building. They came in furious protest 
against the Premier’s violation of his 
oath to remain neutral in the plebiscite. 

Through winding corridors the two 
men stamped toward the chamber where 
the cabinet deliberated. Out jumped a 
squad of soldiers, posted in the hall by 
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Kondylis. The squad leader placed his 
hand on Panayotakos’s epaulleted shoul- 
der—arrest for insubordination. A 
short, fierce scuffle. Then a shot. The 
bullet tore through Deputy Panayota- 
kos’s hand. His brother received a 
bayonet thrust in the jaw. 

Stripped of his command, the Gen- 
eral lay under guard on a hospital cot 
while Tsaldaris, republican Premier, is- 
sued a royalist manifesto: “King George 
-..is an ardent patriot, who wants hap- 
piness for the Greek people. I con- 
sider democratic royalty the natural 
regime for Greece and ask the people 
to vote for it in the plebiscite.” 

In Balmoral Castle, Scotland—where 
George vacationed with the British roy- 
al family—the ex-monarch dreamed of 
a triumphant homecoming. 

Greeks gave two explanations for 
Tsaldaris’s move. Some thought he in- 
tended to remain meekly in Kondylis’s 
camp. Others felt he had maneuvered 
for time, waiting to throw the over- 
bearing War Minister out of the cabi- 
net at the first opportunity. Either way, 
hatred between royalists and republi- 
cans presaged more gun-play before 
the Nov. 3 plebiscite. 


© 
AUSTRIA: Zionists Own 


Declaration of Independence 


Pass 


Viadimir Jabotinsky can denounce 
Nazis in Italian, German, French, Eng- 
lish, Polish, Ukrainian, Russian, He- 
brew, and Yiddish—and frequently 
does. 

Yet enemies of the gray-haired Zion- 
ist-Revisionist leader condemn him as a 
Fascist. Unlike the conciliatory World 
Zionists who seek merely a Jewish 
homeland, Jabotinsky demands a vir- 
tually independent Jewish State, su- 
preme over individual life. His Re- 
visionist. program would discipline 
members to establish and defend the 
State, if necessary, with rifles. 

The stocky orator maintains the Jew- 
ish State should include not only Pales- 
tine but neighboring Transjordania, 
supervised by Palestine’s High Commis- 
sioner. He estimates the augmented 
territory could absorb 10,000,000 Jews. 


He assails London for restricting 
Jewish immigration to Palestine, whose 
Jewish population totals only 250,000. 
He sneers at World Zionist efforts to 
placate Arabs. Jews, he insists, must 
force Moslems t> make room for them. 


Last week Jabotinsky stood up be- 
fore the Revisionist congress in Vienna. 
The Russian-born veteran who fought 
in Allenby’s army faced 350 delegates 
representing 750,000 Revisionists in 43 
nations. Too long, he barked, have 
Jews bowed their heads to tyranny! 
He sponsored a resolution to establish 
a “Jewish legion” to battle oppression 
throughout the world. 


Cheers echoed through the gilded 
music hall. But some delegates balked. 
Jacob de Haas, biographer of Supreme 
Court Justice Louis Brandeis, declared 
American Jews would tolerate no pri- 
vate army. Nevertheless, the motion 
rode through with a big majority. It 
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authorizes armed forces “legal in the 
various nations.” 

The plan for international organiza- 
tion remained obscure, but it will prob- 
ably follow the pattern already devel- 
oped in Poland. There in preparation 
for the expected struggle with the 
Arabs, Jewish storm troops in brown 
uniforms drill secretly. These potential 
emigrants to Palestine dedicate their 
first two years in the Near East to the 
service of the phantom State. They 
claim enrollment of 60,000. 

Jabotinsky would prefer to organize 
his army on the scene of prospective 
operations. But after helping Allenby 
thrash the Turks he led 5,000 Jews 
against the Arabs—Britain’s allies. A 
court martial sentenced him to 15 years 
in jail. Sir Herbert Samuel, then High 
Commissioner, released him in three 
months but kicked his fellow Jew out 
of Palestine and told him not to come 
back. 


& 
MEXICO: Two Deputies Die As 
Guns Back Up Callista Debate 


Like small boys begging extra pieces 
of chocolate cake as a reward for rak- 
ing the leaves, Mexican Congressmen 
two weeks ago tried to wangle a bonus 
for their legislative errands. 

Every Fall, Deputies and Senators 
habitually demand gratificaciones in ad- 
dition to official salaries. Such tips 
whoop up Sept. 16, honored as the day 
Mexico cut loose from Spain in 1821. 
This year the 220 lawmakers wanted to 
vote themselves 5,000 pesos each ($1,- 
435 currently). 

But Lazaro Cardenas, hardworking 
President, needed the money for Mexi- 
co’s 6-year Socialist plan. Back to the 
legislators rolled his growling disap- 
proval. Faithful administration lead- 
ers spared Cardenas a veto by defeating 
the bonus bill. They lost their extra 
pesos, but got credit for self-sacrifice 
in the name of public economy. 

One evening last week gun-toting 
Congressmen filed to their places in 
the Deputies’ white-walled Chamber. 
Straightway minority bloc representa- 
tives—friends of ex-Iron Man Plutarco 
Calles—began slamming their desk- 
tops open and shut. At Cardenistas 
they shouted: Give us back our bonus! 
Speaker Luis Tovar’s bell tinkled vain- 
ly for order. 

Without warning, Juan Benet, 
staunch Callista, whipped out a pistol 
and fired at the nearest Deputy. Roman 
Viveros, a Cardenas follower, slumped 
to the floor. 

As if by prearranged signal, the 
Chamber became a shooting gallery. 
Bullets thudded into administration 
Deputies. Strangers posted in the gal- 
lery fired, reloaded, and fired. Three 
slugs plowed into the press box, already 
bullet-scarred from previous affrays. 
Newspaper men and legislators scram- 
bled for exits. 

Four Cardenistas lay near their 
desks. Three were wounded. The 
fourth, Manuel Valadez, curly-headed 
poet Deputy, had a bullet in his heart. 

All that night Cardenistas kept vigil 
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President Cardenas: Legislators Gave Their Bonus to His 6-Year Plan 


over his body. Next day Deputy Louis 
Mendez, one of the wounded, died of 
a bullet through the groin. 

Government officials charged an 
organized conspiracy to discredit the 
President’s regime by turning parlia- 
mentary debate into a murderous 
brawl. Callistas, they maintained, had 
spirited professional gunmen into the 
gallery. The majority bloc expelled 
seventeen opposition Deputies from the 
Chamber. Police ordered all legislators 
to leave their guns home over the 
Independence Day celebration. 

Far away in Honolulu, General Calles 
yearned for his native Mexico. ‘When 
I get back to my ranch I plan to live 
quietly.” 


POMBO: Romeo of the Air Prepares to 
Follow His Love Back Across the Ocean 


Juan Ignacio Pombo, 21-year-old 
Spanish flying caballero, got himself a 
bottle of caffeine pills and a picture of 
his best girl. The pills would keep him 
awake in his 1,800 mile dash across the 
South Atlantic; the picture spur him on 
to Mexico City and Elena Rivero, dark- 
eyed senorita, aged 19. 

The picture might even reenforce the 
pills: “Elena’s photo—I could not sleep 
with it before me.” 

Last May Pombo took off in his 
Klemm sport monoplane from fashion- 
able Santander, where he and Elena 
had spent their childhood together. He 
fought slumber, sandstorms and hot 
Sahara winds. From Bathurst, on the 
west African coast, he hopped to Natal, 
Brazil—first Spanish flyer to conquer 
the South Atlantic alone. 


Wine bubbled and violins sang. Bra- 
zilian beauties sighed over the romantic 
young aviator. Resolutely Pombo set 
the nose of his plane toward Mexico. 

At Camocim, in Brazil, he crashed. 
Proudly he reported a telegram from 
Elena: “You have lost an airplane, but 
you have won a heart.” Spanish pa- 
triots chipped in and bought him a new 
Klemm. 

Then the _ stocky pilot’s passion 
seemed to wane. Publicity transformed 
him into a good-will ambassador. He 
toured South and Central America. 
Everywhere crowds cheered. He even 
surrendered an appendix in Costa Rica. 
Of Elena he spoke less and less. 

It took Pombo four months to reach 
Mexico. Last week the leisurely young 
pilot soared above Vera Cruz, bound for 
Mexico City—his journey’s last lap. 
With difficulty the Spanish ambassador 
persuaded Elena not to sail for Spain 
before Pombo arrived. 

Sunday Pombo speeded up. He flew 
so fast from Vera Cruz he landed at the 
little fishing village of San Marcos, near 
the Pacific coast—190 miles off his 
course. It took him another day to get 
back. 

At the Capitol, Pombo tumbled from 
his cockpit. Excited souvenir hunters, 
yelling “Viva!” almost wrecked the 
plane. 

At an Almuerzo (breakfast) in the 
Spanish Embassy, Elena’s low, modu- 
lated voice announced sad news. She¢ 
planned to sail for Spain the following 
day—with only her mother. Undis- 
couraged, Pombo vowed that in two 
weeks he would pursue her homeward. 





Allen 
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‘BROADCAST? : Twin Lochinvars 
Ride Out From the West Coast 


For years vaudeville has screamed 
that movies killed it. Last week those 
same movies brought it back to a film 
existence in Paramount’s “The Big 
Broadcast of 1936.” 

A vestige of plot serves only as a 
packground to introduce’ ranking 
names in radio, stage, and screen, in 
a whirl of vaudeville turns. 

Through broadcasts, a mysterious ra- 
dio figure, Lochinvar, woos women of 
every age. “Snuggle closer to your ra- 
dio, this is your lover.” Then he croons 
them good-night. A wealthy countess, 
Ysobel (Lydia Roberti), under Loch- 
invar’s spell, streaks into town in her 
yacht. She wants Lochinvar to make 
eternal love exclusively to her and not 
via radio. At the radio station she dis- 
covers Lochinvar’s sex appeal voice 
belongs to two men: the smooth talker 
(Jack Oakie) and the smoother singer 
(Henry Wadsworth). 

Meanwhile creditors threaten to close 
Lochinvar’s station WHY, when George 
Burns and Gracie Allen arrive with 2 
super-powerful “radio eye” that would 
do credit to Jules Verne. It can pick 
up scenes with sound in any part of 
the world and transmit them with 
equal ease. 

The Lochinvars realize they can save 
their station by winning an interna- 
tional broadcasting contest—-$250,000 
prize—if they have the eye. Burns and 
Allen want $5,000 for it. The Lochin- 
vars decide to play their countess for 
the money. 

Unable to decide which she loves bet- 
ter, Ysobel kidnaps both Lochinvars 
and takes them and the eye to her pri- 
vate island. A jealous suitor tries to 
kill them. Through the eye they broad- 
cast their adventurous escape and win 
the prize. 

The eye not only serves the Lochin- 
vars—it makes the picture a speedy 
varied revue. Through it the audience 


sees Ethel Merman and 25 elephants 
in a burlesqued Busby Berkeley dance 
routine, Bill Robinson, Bing Crosby, 
Ray Noble and his orchestra, and the 
Vienna Choir Boys. Comedy sketches 
focus on Mary Boland and Charlie 
Ruggles, Amos ’n’ Andy, and three in- 
credible comics, Willy, West, and Mc- 
Ginty. The broadcast includes drama, 
too: a hospital scene beautifully played 
by David Holt and Sir Guy Standing. 

Norman Taurog, the director, spent 
over a year assembling his specialties. 
He fetched in topnotch entertainers, 
filmed their antics in New York and 
Hollywood, then discarded scenes he 
didn’t like. Besides the elephants, Tau- 
rog puffed proudliest over his direc- 
tion of a talented rainbow trout: it 
leaped from a pool—after a poke under 
the dorsal fin—and gasped its ap- 
plause when Bing Crosby sang. This 
antic bit ended in the discard heap— 
no one knows why. 


* 
LEDERER: Fox Film Star Turns 


Preview Party Into Peace Rally 


If movie companies give a party 
when they preview a film, they expect 
—and usually get—newspaper features 
on the picture aside from the usual 
reviews. 

Last week Francis Lederer, the star, 
flew on from Hollywood for the recep- 
tion and preview of “‘The Gay Decep- 
tion” at the Waldorf-Astoria. But the 
picture got nosed out of publicity. In- 
stead, the Waldorf and Lederer’s peace 
plan got the newspaper space. 

For the film poking fun at hotel sys- 
tems, the producer, Jesse L. Lasky, 
ealled his hotel the Walsdorf-Plaza. 
Lucius Boomer, president of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, obliged him by sending 
photographs of the Park Avenue hotel’s 
entrance, lobbies, and suites, so that 
the Walsdorf-Plaza could be an exact 
duplicate of the New York hotel. 
Boomer realizes that publicity, even 
the spoofing variety, has its values. 

Fox credited authorship of the story 
with customary Hollywood generosity: 


CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 

A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER (48th St. 
Theatre): Riotous lines and hilarious sit- 
uations by Damon Runyon and Howard 
Lindsay don’t knit into a good play. John 
Harrington plays an ex-bootlegger gone 
straight, 

SCREEN 

BULLDOG DRUMMOND 
British): Jack Hulbert and Fay Wray in 
a burlesque of the detective melodramas 
that have borne similar titles. Its humor 
is more jovial than funny. . 

BROADWAY MELODY OF 1936 (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): Another musical movie us- 
ing backstage musical show troubles for a 
plot. Jack Benny and Sid Silvers brightly 
play a Broadway columnist and his assist- 
ant, Dancing of Eleanor Powell and Vilma 
and Buddy Ebsen is worth seeing. 

THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS (Gaumont Brit- 
ish): A fine thriller skillfully done. To a 
young Canadian in London (Robert Donat) 
a murderess confesses that she is playing 
a lone game of counter-espionage. Then 
someone murders her. Onto Donat’s trail 
flock the police (because they think he 
killed the murderess) and spies (because 
he knows their secrets). 


ALIAS (Gaumont 





“an original screen play” by Stephen 
Avery and Don Hartman. The adjec- 
tive “original” pays an undue compli- 
ment to the plot; many of the better 
comedy writers have used it for years. 
But with amusing lines, a few new sit- 
uations, and fast direction, “The Gay 
Deception” offers excellent entertain- 
ment. 

A youthful king (Lederer) of a 
mythical kingdom disguises himself 
as a bellboy for some obscure reason. 
A small-town stenographer (Frances 
Dee) wins $5,000 on a sweepstakes. 
She decides to go on a spending spree 
in New York. “I’m going to LIVE— 
for a month.” She hies herself to the 
Walsdorf-Plaza where Lederer and a 
dozen more bellhops carry her lug- 
gage to her room. Promptly, Lederer 
falls in love with her. He reveals his 
kingly identity in time for Miss Dee 
to snub some snobs who snubbed her. 

After the preview the Fox publicity 
staff, working overtime, politely pushed 
feminine movie writers Lederer-ward. 
But the Czeehoslavakian star ignored 
the usual fol-de-rol about his picture. 
Instead he maneuvered all discussions 
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to his pet subject: the World Peace 
Federation. 

Pacifism has grown on Lederer since 
the Armistice. To avenge his older 
brother’s death at the front Lederer 
lied about his age and joined the Army. 
Twice he received citations for bravery. 
“Perhaps the medals cost the govern- 
ment $2. For those symbols of misguid- 
ed patriotism you risk your life at war.” 

Since that time the dark, 6-foot ac- 
tor has constantly talked Peace. In 
February, 1934, he founded the Fed- 
eration. At his expense—at least $10,- 
000 so far—the organization has mailed 
out more than 400,000 peace-votes; 
150,000 came back favoring no wars. 

Lederer foots the bills for the main 
office in Hollywood and its twelve 
workers. Further, he pays printing and 
mailing costs for voluntary work in 
25 branch offices throughout the world 
and unofficial branches in private 
homes in Italy, Japan, Latvia, Russia, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Philippines, Po- 
land, Portugal, Salvador, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, and Paraguay. 

After 10 or 15 per cent of the 
world’s population has voted, Lederer’s 
organization will ask all nations to 
pass laws making war illegal: “Re- 
calcitrant countries will be treated as 
outlaws. Public pressure will find a 
way to deal with these Dillingers 
among the nations.” 
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ACME 
Gen. John J. Pershing: Things 
Happen for Him in September 
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GOOSE AND GANDER: Tasty Dish 
With a Well-Flavored Sauce 


















The two male leads in Warner 
Brothers’ ‘“‘The Goose and the Gander” 
play parts they have lived. In the pic- 
ture Kay Francis tries to win back her 
divorced husband, Ralph Forbes. Then 
George Brent enters and wins the race 
to marry her. Actually Forbes and 
Brent struggled for Ruth Chatterton’s 
affections the same way. Last year 
Miss Chatterton made Brent her second 
ex-husband. During production the ex- 
Chatterton spouses exchanged no 
friendly conversation. 

The picture scrambles its characters 
and circumstances as a cook does eggs. 
And like a good cook it uses the proper 
condiments—a fine cast, enlivening hu- 
mor, and a speedy, believable unravel- 
ing. 

In her new film Warners give Miss 
Francis a chance to display her talents 
as a comedienne instead of confining 
her to the role of manikin. She learns 
that her ex-husband’s present wife 
(Genevieve Tobin) plans a week-end in 
the country with the man on whom 
Miss Francis has cast approving eyes. 
Miss Francis ends that romance by in- 
viting her ex-husband to her country 
place and snaring his flirtatious wife 
and her escort there at the same time. 

The Brunette actress’s parts general- 
ly receive special attention from the 
script department. Writers go over 
them to eliminate as many R’s from her 
lines as possible because Miss Francis’s 
R frequently becomes W. This evident- 
ly didn’t happen in “The Goose and the 
Gander.” 
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BirnTHDAY: Gen. John J. Pershing 
Commander-in-Chief of the A.E.F. dur. 
ing the World War, 75, Sept. 13. 
September has always been an impor. 
tant month for him. Sept. 20, 1906, he 
became a Brigadier General; Sept. 25 
1916, a Major General. The great 
American offensive at St. Mihiel began 
Sept. 12, 1918; Sept. 4, 1919, the Sep. 
ate confirmed his wartime title of Gen. 
eral of the Armies of the United States 
Before him only Washington, Grant. 
Sherman and Sheridan held the rank 
On his 64th birthday he retired as Chief 
of Staff of the Army. This year he is 
spending the month, as he has for the 
past twelve years, in France. There, 
as chairman of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, he arranges 
for the care of American soldiers’ cem- 
eteries. On his birthday The New York 
Post and L’Ordre of Paris suggested 
two honors for him: the Congressiona] 
Sword of Honor, and the baton of a 
Marshal of France, “thus raising him 
to the same supreme dignity which 
Foch was given ... Foch, while liy- 
ing, was a Marshal of England and of 
Poland.” 


Henry Louis Mencken, American au- 
thor and magazine editor, 55, Sept. 12. 
A Baltimore, Md., library celebrated 
the date by making a window display 
of Menckeniana, including works by 
and about him, pictures of his ances- 
tors, and a picture of him under ar- 
rest in Boston. 


ENGAGED: Toby Wing, 19, blond 
screen actress, and Jackie Coogan, 20, 
child star in Charlie Chaplin’s comedy, 
“The Kid.” After denying rumors of 
their engagement all Summer, Miss 
Wing finally announced it: “This is not 
just a Hollywood engagement because 
we really are engaged . .. Of course 
we haven’t ... set a wedding date for 
we’re both awfully young, you know, 
but we’re very serious and very hap- 
py.” 





MARRIED: Senator William Gibbs Me- 
Adoo of California, 71, and Doris Cross, 
26, Washington Public Health Service 
nurse, at the Landover, Md., home of 
Mrs. Brice Clagett, his daughter by his 
first marriage 50 years ago. In 1914, 
the then Secretary of the Treasury 
married 24-year-old Eleanor Wilson, 
daughter of the president. She divorced 
him last year. 

The new Mrs. McAdoo telephoned her 
father, an auctioneer in Oakland, Calif., 
the day before her wedding. “But,” 
Cross informed reporters, “she didn't 
tell me who she was going to marry..- 
I don’t care if he is a Senator and a 
Democratic Party leader, I don't like 
the idea of Doris, who’s only 26, marry- 
ing a man 71... and twice married 
before ... If the Senator can make her 
happy I suppose it’s all right. Besides 
there is nothing I can do about it now. 


Helen Vinson, 27, screen star, and 
Frederick John Perry, 26, No. 1 British 
tennis player, in Harrison, N. Y., fivé 
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minutes before Friday the 13th, and 
the day after Wilmer Allison defeated 
perry for the National Singles Cham- 
pionship (see page 26). Mrs. Perry 
commented: “He lost the championship 
put he got a wife.” Mr. Perry com- 
mented: “I just don’t think Friday the 
13th is a very happy day for marrying.” 


Diana Churchill Bailey, recently di- 
vorced daughter of Winston Churchill, 
British Conservative, and Duncan 
Sandys, recently elected Tory M.P., in 
London. 


Lord Monteagle of Brandon, 82, Irish 
peer and former Commander in the 
Royal Navy, and Mrs. Stephen Edward 
Spring Rice, 81, in London. In 1882 
Lord Monteagle married Elizabeth Ann 
Fitz Gerald. Six years later his first 
cousin, a brother of the late Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, wartime Ambassador to 
the United States, married Julia Em- 
ma Isabelle Fitz Gerald, Monteagle’s 
sister-in-law and his bride last week. 


Joyce Love Allen, daughter of Gov- 
ernor O. K. Allen of Louisiana, and 
Dr. Frederick J. Stare of Columbus, 
Wis., in the Executive Mansion, Baton 
Rouge. Plans for a brilliant wedding 
were set aside because of Huey Long’s 
death (see page 10). 


Vivian Tobin, actress and sister of 
Genevieve Tobin, screen star, and Dr. 
Karl von Hagen, Los Angeles neurolo- 
gist, in Los Angeles. 

DivorceD: Lawrence W. Robert, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, by 
Mrs. Louise Ayres Robert, in Reno. Ex- 


treme cruelty charges pressed at a 
secret hearing ended their 25-year 
marriage. 


SEPARATION SoucHT: By K. M. James 
Lin, Chinese graduate student at Ohio 
State University, from the former Viola 
Brown, 5-and-10-cent store clerk whom 
he married two months ago. The op- 
position of President Lin Sen of China, 
Lin’s foster-father, supposedly caused 
the split. 


DEPARTED: Henry 
Secretary of the Treasury, and his 
wife, for an entirely unofficial trip 
abroad. Morgenthau chose Spain for 
a month’s visit: “It is a nice place to 
go and they don’t owe us any money. 
I might go to Iceland but there isn’t 
any boat.” On different ships two 
other Treasury officials sailed on of- 
ficial business: Herman Oliphant, gen- 
eral consul, and George C. Haas, chief 
of research, to study tariff and eco- 
nomic matters in England and on the 
Continent. 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Re- 
publican Presidential timber and mem- 
ber of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, with his wife, for a five- 
weeks’ European vacation. At Senator 
James Pope, who recently enraged the 
Senate by speaking freely in England 
on American foreign policy, Vanden- 
berg took a slap: “I want to make it 
perfectly plsin that I am not an itiner- 
ant fixer. I am seeking a brief rest 
and minding my own business, and I 
hope America will do the same.” 


Morgenthau Jr., 
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ApporInteD: Bishop Ralph Leo Hayes, 
51, of Helena, Mont., as rector of the 
American College in Rome, to replace 
Mgr. Eugene F. Burke Jr., of Newark, 
N. J. The appointment breaks a prece- 
dent in the 75-year-old institution. It 
has never before had a Bishop as its 
rector. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, big-game 
hunter, former Governor General of the 
Philippines, and eldest son of the late 
President, as a literary adviser to 
Doubleday, Doran Co., publishers. Col- 
onel Roosevelt explained the appoint- 
ment: “A publishing house... has a 
responsibility to carry on in giving the 
people knowledge of government and 
public affairs in a way that will be 
comprehensible . I am a grand- 
father now and it is time I settled 
down.” 

Boucut: By Amelia Earhart, Ameri- 
ca’s ace woman flyer, and her husband, 
George Palmer Putnam, New York pub- 
lisher, a new home in North Holly- 
wood, Calif., ten miles from the Union 
Air Terminal, Burbank, where Miss 
Earhart centers most of her flying ac- 
tivities. 

Diep: Dame Madge Kendal, 86, Vic- 
torian actress, after a short illness, in 
Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, England. 
At 6 she got her first important part: 
Little Eva in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
In the next 53 years she acted with 
Ellen Terry, E. A. Sothern, and her 
husband, William H. Kendal. Twenty- 
five years after her retirement, in 1933, 
she published a book of reminiscences, 
“Dame Madge Kendal by Herself.” 
Victorian ideals still remained with 
her: “Oh, how I would like to see 
again the type of girl who fainted when 
she received a proposal of marriage.” 

Other Deaths: William Goodrich 
Thompson, 70, counsel for Sacco and 
Vanzetti from 1922 until their execu- 
tion in 1927 ... Frederick Passmore 
Gutelius, 70, vice president of the 
Delaware & Hudson railroad and from 
1913 to 1917 general manager of the 
Canadian Government Railways . . 
Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, 
72, a founder of the Irish Sinn Fein 
movement, for 35 years a member of 
Parliament, and for 13 a member of 
the Free State Senate ... Giovanni 
P. Morosini, 75, last male descendant 
of the famous Italian banker of the 
same name who was a partner of the 
late Jay Gould ... Gillmore O. Bush, 
73, from 1888 to 1931 Chief of Police 
of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., where he guard- 
ed so many millionaires he became 
known as “The Millionaire Chief of 
Police.” 

Sick List: Fifi d’Orsay, French co- 
medienne, (appendix removed): recov- 
ering in the Hospital for Joint Diseases 
in New York. 


Helene Mullins, poet and novelist 
(skull fractured and left leg broken 
when she stepped in front of a car 
in New York): recovering in Roose- 
velt Hospital. 
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NORRIS: N. Y. Loses Its Dean 
Of American Scientific Sleuths 


New York reporters, detectives, 
morgue-keepers, andambulance internes 
grinned whenever Dr. Charles Norris 
belittled himself with: ‘‘You can’t make 
a fat-bellied doctor into a sleuth.”’ Last 
week, at 67, New York’s Vandyke- 
bearded Chief Medical Examiner died. 
Those who know agreed that there 
went the dean of modern scientific crim- 
inologists. 


IpoL: During eighteen years in office 
Chief Norris handled 25,000 autopsies, 
broke dozens of murder. cases, and be- 
came the idol of detectives and coroners 
throughout the world. His methods 
furnished plot and material for a larg 
school of mystery writers. 

His family—heirs of the WNorrises 
who founded Norristown, Pa.—left him 
enough money to make him independent 
of his $7,500-a-year job. They edu- 
cated him at Yale’s Sheffield Scientific 
School and Columbia’s Medical School. 
Postgraduate work took him to Vienna, 
Berlin, and Goettingen. 

Norris came home with an epicure’s 
taste in wines and a thorough knowl- 
edge of pathology. He taught at Cor- 
nell. Then in 1904 he took the labora- 
tory director’s job at New York’s munic- 
ipal Bellevue Hospital. 

Until 1918, each of New York City’s 
five counties had a coroner—frequently 
a party man without a high school edu- 





cation, let alone a medical degree. Then 
police won their fight against inaccurate 
death reports and slipshod autopsies. 
New York combined the five offices in- 
to a central Medical Examiner’s Office. 
Charles Norris became its chief. 


Whizzing through New York’s streets 
behind his chauffeur he found enough 
material for a mystery fiction library. 
But unlike fiction sleuths, Dr. Norris’s 
frequent concern has been to prevent 
an innocent man’s conviction of murder: 


He made police scratch “suicide” off 
their record books in two celebrated 
cases. Chief Norris convinced them it 
would have been impossible for Joseph 
B. Elwell, bridge player and gambling 
house operator, to fire the gun that 
killed him. It would have been equally 
impossible, Norris demonstrated, for 
Dot King to chloroform herself. 


THE DiSMEMBERED Lapy CASE: Early 
on a rainy November morning in 1926 
a Brooklyn patrolman saw Francisco 
Trapia toss a package into the East 
River from the India Wharf. At Trap- 
ia’s home police found a sickening 
sight: a woman’s torso. The package 
had held head, arms, and legs. They 
accused Trapia of hacking the woman 
to death. 


“Carbon monoxide poisoning,” Dr. 
Norris declared. Detectives choked 
with rage and pressed the murder 
charge against the man. The case fell 
flat. Dr. Norris proved his point. The 
man and woman had drunk themselves 
into an alcoholic stupor. Carbon mon- 
oxide from a faulty coal stove killed 
her. Trapia came to, concluded he had 
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killed the woman, and determined t, 
get rid of the body. 

Elementary, explained Dr. Norris. 
“(Carbon monoxide) leaves a pink dis. 
coloration of the skin ... My chauffey; 
saw this right away...” 


THE DouBLe MURDER CASE: Police 
rushed into 1035 Union Street, Brook. 
lyn. On a living-room daybed they 
found Thomas Pierson, former army 
captain, and Margaretta Biederbick, 
teacher. The teacher had a .45-caliber 
bullet through her heart, the captain 
one through his side. A service auto- 
matic lay in the middle of the floor. 

In China Captain Pierson knew Ma- 
rine Lieut. Frank Hanlon. They left 
the service, lost each other, then met 
again in Brooklyn. On the night of the 
tragedy they drank heavily with the 
school teacher. Finally the two men 
went to bed in the bedroom, the wom- 
an in the living-room. Then, police 
said, Hanlon awoke, missed Pierson, 
got up and killed his friends. 

“Not guilty,” declared Dr. Norris, 
He called it murder and suicide and re- 
built the true case. Pierson, incurably 
tubercular, often talked of suicide. In 
a fit of drunken melancholy he decided 
to end his life and take Miss Biederbick 
with him. He shot her, then pulled the 
trigger on himself. Reflex muscles and 
recoil of the gun hurled the weapon to 
the middle of the floor. ‘ 


THE Bessie Troy Case: On the morn- 
ing of May 4, 1919, the body of Bessie 
Troy fell four stories from her flat at 
1455 Amsterdam Ave., New York, and 
plopped on the sidewalk. Detectives 
found blood on a bedroom pillow. Her 
husband, Michael Troy, they charged 
with murdering her, then tossing her 
body out the window. 

Dr. Norris said No. He found “a 
beautiful blood aspiration of the lungs 
that showed she was alive when she hit 
the sidewalk.” Then he proved it phys- 
ically impossible for the 125-pound 
husband to cart his 145-pound wife 
from a back bedroom and to throw her 
live body out a front window. Michael 
Troy’s bad teeth and bleeding gums ac- 
counted for the pillow stains. 


AVERSIONS: Dr. Norris, genial and 
blessed with a Rabelaisian wit, loved his 
work, but loathed its political roots. 
His elected superiors he called “damned 
floor-spitting, pinochle-playing politi- 
cians.” 

Prohibition he hated with a religi- 
ous fervor. The 1,000 liquor-poisoned 
corpses that arrived at his “country 
club”—the morgue—every year during 
The Great Experiment doubtless ac- 
counted for this. 

Legal drunkenness tests drew his 
characteristic snort. “Any fool can 
tell whether or not a man is drunk. 
What is drunkenness? ... Largely a 
question of relativity. Are you going 
to make a speech or .. . ride a bicycle? 
You may be drunk for one and sober 
for the other. A glass of wine may put 
you off cycling altogether .. . but I 
have certainly heard some excellent 
speeches when the speaker . . . wouldn't 
even have seen a bicycle if you had put 
one on the table before him.” 
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MOSES: Ready to Fight at Drop 
Of Leaf For His Beloved Parks 


If Robert Moses looks glum, his aides 
on half-a-dozen New York State park 
commissions whisper amusedly: “Things 
must be going well with the Commis- 
sioner.” 

Last week Moses smiled cheerfully. 
He was enjoying another fight—this 
time with Gen. Hugh S. Johnson (see 
page 7). 

Moses has fought with practically 
everyone of importance—President 
Roosevelt, Mayor La Guardia of New 
York City, and Governor Lehman of 
New York State. He constantly spats 
with his good friend Alfred E. Smith. 
Last Winter he had a lusty row with 
Secretary Ickes. 

All these battles have a striking uni- 
formity: Moses always fights about 
parks, and always wins. 

He started these scraps in 1920 by 
proposing an elaborate public park 
system for New York. Fifteen years 
of Moses’s battles since have resulted in 
70 parks throughout New York State; 
17 park-playgrounds on Long Island; 
a network of landscaped State park- 
ways; and trees and green spaces in 
New York’s stony canyons. 

Each of .these accomplishments 
means a job for Moses; among other 
posts he holds State and city park com- 
missionerships and the Federal task of 
directing New York’s’ Triborough 
Bridge construction. But only one job 
pays him a salary. He gets $10,000 as 
City Park Commissioner, a post held up 
to two years ago by five men at a 
$62,000 total. 

That’s the first salary Moses has re- 
ceived during a 22-year career of pub- 
lic service. At 46, he still has the rem- 
nants of comfortable New Haven and 
New York family fortunes. He had a 
bigger income when he graduated from 
Yale in 1909 and decided on free public 
work. 

At Oxford and Columbia he continued 
his studies. In 1913, as a volunteer in 
the Bureau of Municipal Research he 
began five years’ experience with New 
York City budgets. Through Charles 
Evans Hughes, he met Al Smith and 
helped the Brown-Derbied Governor re- 
organize 175-odd overlapping state bu- 
reaus into 19 orderly departments. 
Later Moses, a Republican, became the 
Happy Warrior’s speech-writer as well 
as, according to Governor Smith, “the 
best bill-drafter in Albany and, believe 
me, that’s an art.” 

Moses drafted the bill that set up the 
State park system in 1923. Then he 
got the job of supervising its construc- 
tion. Parks have monopolized most of 
his attention since. 


Moses gets a lot done becatise he 
drives himself relentlessly. Mornings he 
rises, telephones, shaves, telephones, 
starts breakfast, reads documents, and 
finishes breakfast and the morning 
paper—all in less than an hour. 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Robert Moses: Next to Parks, He Loves a Good Fight 


A long memory helps Moses. System 
doesn’t. Summers he usually works in 
Long Island offices near his Babylon 
home; Winters in New York City. But 
no one can safely predict where or 
when he’ll appear. If a problem con- 
fronts him, he drops everything to solve 
it. By day he keeps important people 
waiting until he’s found the answer. At 
night he enrages them by telephoning 
suddenly thought-of questions at 2 
A. M. 

He demands associates always to be 
on call. Not long ago he fired an 
employe who was golfing on a Sunday 
afternoon when Moses suddenly decided 
he needed him. On the other hand he 
worries about ailing workers as if they 
were his family. And he gets terrific 
loyalty because in disputes with other 
departments he staunchly backs up his 
men. 

Besides energy that lets him do ten 
men’s work, Moses has resourcefulness. 
Brooklyn opposed a parkway through 
certain lands; Moses discovered a city 
pipeline and successfully called it a 
right of way. 

To a surprised New York he has 


proved that man can perform public 
works efficiently without self-seeking 


and without playing politics. In the 
demonstration he has stepped on many 
toes. Typical are his public remarks 
on the resignation of an obnoxious but 
influential civic leader: “I have dis- 
cussed his resignation with most of my 
associates and I find their unanimous 
sentiment to be one of relief.” 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
once remarked: ‘Moses is a good man 
but you have to let him have his own 
way.” Others have found that he’ll 
take criticism only from a few people. 
One is Mary Louise Sims Moses, his 
wife. 


Moses met. her during his Municipal 
Research days. Twenty-four hours be- 
fore the wedding he invited a few 
friends to the ceremony. The little 
entertaining he does nowadays is still 
as casual. 


For amusement he likes to get off 
alone—hiking, swimming, boating. He 
considers golf and bridge childish. At 
theatres he usually falls asleep. He 
also falls asleep the moment he gets 
into a car—unless his companion offers 
conversation that interests him. 


“But,” sighs Mrs. Moses, “you can’t 
interest him in anything but parks.” 
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WCTU: Bad Programs Join Rum 
And Cigarettes on Blacklist 


Cocktail hour at the Colony Club. 
Around a table at the New York wom- 
en’s organization a group of society 
clubwomen chattered about radio pro- 
grams. Out of their conversation grew 
broadcasters’ No. 1 headache: the Wom- 
en’s National Radio Committee. 

At its inception last year, the Com- 
mittee claimed 10,000,000 women’s club 
members to back up its thrusts at non- 
cultural radio shows. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union contribut- 
ed the weight of its 500,000-odd mem- 
bers. 

Last week, a thousand WCTU dele- 
gates jammed into the ballroom of At- 
lantic City’s Municipal auditorium. Un- 
der the leadership of their president, 
Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, they registered 
categorical disapproval of liquor in any 
form or amount, cigarettes, easy di- 
vorce, war, gambling, block booking of 
motion pictures, and “the tendency to 
disregard the Constitution.” 

Then Mme. Yolanda Mero-Irion, Wom- 
en’s National Radio Committee official, 
arose to nominate bad radio programs 
for the WCTU’s long blacklist. The 
Hungarian-born concert pianist and 
wife of a Steinway Company official 
urged women to free radio’s cultural 
aspects from “the whims of manufac- 
turers of cold creams, automobiles, and 
drugs.” 

At crime programs, Mme. Mero-Irion 
“fairly bristles.” “The true story 
hour ... is very offensive because it 
fires the imagination of young listen- 
ers.” Radio’s child performers who sing 
jazz ballads “should be home singing 
‘Ring Around the Rosie’.” But amateur 
hours—‘“to quote Variety, show busi- 
ness’s ‘No. 1 racket’”—are her “pet 
aversion.” ‘Twenty per cent are really 
amateurs, 50 per cent are professional 
amateurs, and the remaining 30 per 
cent are former vaudeville performers.” 

WCTU delegates applauded, then 
voted a resolution to pledge their “full 
support to a better allocation of radio 
broadcasting time for cultural and edu- 
cational programs.” 


& 
WAR: Peace Gets a Commercial 
Sponsor on the CBS Network 


Dwight Cooke wound his thin legs 
around his director’s stool. Before him, 
on the stage of the 44th Street Play- 
house, Howard Barlow stood before his 
Symphony orchestra and choir. A 
dozen actors in shirtsleeves huddled 
around a microphone. Backstage in 
the former legitimate theatre CBS has 
remodeled for broadcasting, painters 
worked on a backdrop—Mankind reach- 
ing toward a new dawn. Cooke looked 
down at his script and thoughtfully 
rubbed his nose: 

“O.K. Here we go! Shoot!” 
FANFARE: Trumpet Call 
ANNOUNCER: To Arms! For Peace! 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO, PAT TERRY 


Deems Taylor: Narrator for Squibb and Peace 


MUSIC UP AND DOWN 
ANNOUNCER: Once again the news is 
full of war and talk of war. Once again 
the Four Horsemen ride in the week’s 
headlines. 
(EFFECT—horses hoofs thunder up, 
then fade) 

Manchukuo! Austria! The Polish Cor- 
ridor! Abyssinia! From these or any 
one of a dozen other danger spots may 
come the shot which will again engulf 
the world in a war even more terrible 
than the last. In this crisis, and before 
it is too late, the House of Squibb—in 
cooperation with World Peaceways— 
America’s leading non-profit peace 
movement—offers the first in a series 
of programs dedicated to the cause of 
world peace—and featuring tonight 
Lucrezia Bori, Senator Borah, Deems 
Taylor, Howard Barlow, and scenes 
from the memorable international suc- 
cess “Journey’s End.” 
MUSIC: Orchestra plays Deems Taylor 
music and dips for: 
TAYLOR: This program is for the out- 
lawing of war... war for any reason 
except for the defense of our country... 

“Swell.” Cooke thumbed through the 
script. “Skip to the last page. Let’s 
take it a little slower.” 
MUSIC UP AND DOWN 
TAYLOR: The scene is a dugout in the 
British trenches in March, 1918. (War 
effect in softly and stay under) 
SERGEANT MAJOR: Mr. Raleigh’s been 
hit, sir. Bit of shells got *im in the 
back. 
S"ANHOPE: Badly? 
S.M.: ’Fraid it’s broke ’is spine, sir; 
carn’t move ’is legs. 
STANHOPE: Bring him down here. 
RALEIGH: (Faintly) So—damn—silly— 
getting hit. (Pause)... Can you stay 
for a bit. 
STANHOPE: Of course I can. 


RALEIGH: Thanks awfully. (A whisper) 
Dennis— 
STANHOPE: Yes, old boy? 
RALEIGH: Could we have a light? It’s— 
it’s so frightfully dark and cold. I 
can’t... 

(Taps) 





BROADCASTS SEPT. 21-27 





Light - face figures indica 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hou 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard T 
one hour earlier than Daylig} 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (2Iist): “Week-end News Review”: Ga- 
briel Heatter, whose Hauptmann trial re- 
ports won him radio acclail 
Saturday-Sunday news series. 
$345 C.T.; 3345 M.T.; 1:48 P.T 
WJZ. 

SUN. (22nd): Senator William E. Borah: The 
Idaho Republican speaks on Ou ‘oreign 
Policy. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 

6:30 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (23rd): American Legion Convention 
From St. Louis, NBC brings M Schu 
mann-Heink at 11:30 E.T., B ridge 
Colby at 1:00 E.T., and Frank Bel 
2:00 E.T. Then CBS broadcasts 
cussion from the floor. 3:30 
C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:38 P.T. CBS 

TUES. (24th): Lawrence Tibbett: T! 
politan Opera baritone’s new 
over a chain of 80 stations. Do 
conducts the orchestral acco er 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P 
CBS. 

Max Baer-Joe Louis Fight: F 

York’s Yankee Stadium. Between . 
Edwin C. Hill describes the fight between 
the former champion and the < 

tender. Winner meets James J. Draddocs 
for the world title. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 ©.?. 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WJZ—\N EAF 

WED. (25th): Budapest Night Life: ns" eers 
carry microphones into the /}) nee 10 
capital’s cafes. 4:10 E.T.; 3:10 C.2-; * 
M.T.; 1:10 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS: (26th): Pius XI: By short-wave ! 
the Vatican, the Pope addresses the * i 
tional Eucharistic Congress at Clevelant 
4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.?. 
CBS. NBC—WEAF. 

FRI. (27th): Waltz Time: To music >Y 
Lyman’s orchestra, Frank Munn exer a: 
his tenor; Vivienne Segal, her soprand 
popular ballads. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.?.; % 
M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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Theodore Weicker Watches the Peaceways Rehearsal 


TAYLOR: There is no law of God or man 
that war must always be. We have the 
power to stop war today ... Go to- 
morrow to the nearest drug store, sign 
your name in the Squibb Petition for 
Peace... so that, brought before the 
President of the United States, it may 
let the whole world know that this 
nation stands, a mighty force, pledged 
to the peace of the world. 

MUSIC: Pilgrim’s Chorus (CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA ). 

This Thursday night at 8:30 E.S.T., 
the show went on Columbia’s network. 
Costs for Squibb: $10,000. In gala 
formality, even sound effects engineers 
wore white waistcoats and tails. At 
last week’s rehearsals, Theodore Weick- 
er Sr., Squibb’s largest stockholder, and 
Carleton Palmer, the firm’s young presi- 
dent, watched tensely from the wings. 

Since they used Will Rogers for 
their first radio series in 1931, the 
firm has leaned backward to avoid di- 
rect sales blurbs. Like Parke, Davis 
& Co, with its $35,000,000-a-year 
pharmaceutical business, Squibb, its 
hearest competitor with about half the 
Sales volume, adheres strictly to the 
American Medical Association ruling 
against advertisements encouraging 
self-medication. 

Squibb’s accent on good-will pro- 
grams gave World Peaceways the radio 
break they’ve sought for three years. 
In 1931 Mrs. Theresa Durlach, New 
York tobacco importer’s wife, set out 
With such advertising experts as Bruce 
Barton and Crosby Spinney to “adver- 
tise peace to the world.” 

Magazines have already given $235,- 
000 in free space for the society’s anti- 
War appeals, newspapers, $15,000. Pri- 
vate contributions for office maintenance 
may reach $100,000 this year. Abroad, 
@ dozen countries have followed Mrs. 


Durlach’s lead. Prof. Jerome Davis of 
Yale formed the latest Peaceways 
group in Japan last Spring. But Ameri- 
can radio has remained aloof: Pub- 
lishers could insert an additional page, 
but network officials insisted they 
couldn’t afford to donate time in their 
limited evening periods. 

James Monahan, World Peaceways 
publicity head, went to Geyer-Cornell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency for 
Squibb. The society’s sprightly press 
agent made a hit with Paul Cornell, his 
firm’s president. In the trenches a gas 
attack broke the husky football player’s 
health. He made ‘‘a solemn vow to com- 
bat the stupid inanity of war.” 

He thinks the second Squibb-World 
Peaceways broadcast Thursday, Sept. 
26, will show listeners what he means. 
Simultaneously with its Broadway pre- 
miere, Sidney Howard’s dramatization 
of Humphrey Cobb’s “Paths of Glory” 
goes on the air: 

VOICE: The accused, Private Didier, to 
the bar. 

LABOUCHE (The Army Prosecutor): 
You tried to advance? Do I understand 
that you failed? Explain yourself. 
DIDIER: We were standing three or four 
deep in the trench when the whistles 
blew. Those in front climbed the para- 
pet. Captain Charpentier was the first. 
I was second, behind him. The German 
fire blew his head clean off him. His 
body—what was left of it—was blown 
back on top of me... When I came to 
and pulled myself out from under, the 
attack was over. 

LABOUCHE: The point remains that you 
never got out of the trench... 

MUSIC: 

VOICE OFF STAGE: The summary Court 
Martial, by vote of two to one, con- 
demns the accused to the penalty of 
death by shooting. 


EDUCATION 





ENDOWMENT: Depression Sliced 
Huge Chunks Off College Gifts 


Sept. 14, 1638, an anxious group of 
relatives and friends gathered around 
the bed of John Harvard. The Massa- 
chusetts Colonist whispered: “My 
books and half of my estate to the 
College, the rest to my beloved wife.” 
Following the 30-year-old benefactor’s 
death, the two-year-old school that now 
bears his name received £375 and some 
400 volumes—the first endowment ever 
made in this country. Today colleges 
rely upon endowments for support; from 
1930-34 they received total bequests of 
more than $165,000,000. 

But educators should not be too op- 
timistic about the future, according to 
a summary issued last week by The 
John Price Jones Corp., a fund-raising 
organization. The report, covering a 
survey of 31 American colleges, showed 
a continual decline of gifts and be- 
quests over the four years. Gifts in 
1933-34 totaled only $20,657,891—a 
drop of almost $54,000,000 from 1930-31. 

The heavily endowed colleges of the 
East suffered most. Harvard’s 1930-31 
endowments of $15,630,000, four years 
later shrank to less than $3,000,000. 
Yale’s total of $24,400,000, top for 1930, 
dropped to less than one-fifth of that in 
1934. The University of California 
dropped from $3,800,000 to $772,000. 

Only five colleges showed a gain last 
year over 1930. The University of 
Minnesota’s total of $360,000 had in- 
creased by $400,000. Smith’s $153,000 
gained by $19,500; New York Univer- 
sity’s $753,000, by $13,000; and Bar- 
nard’s $63,400, by $2,500. Radcliffe re- 
ceived $392,000, almost four times her 
endowment for 1930. 





BEQUESTS AND GIFTS 
1930 to 1934 





Amount 
Men’s or Co- 

Educational Colleges $159,049,108.72 
U. of California 7,387,806 
Carnegie Inst. 618,497.03 
U. of Chicago 18,983,354. 25 
Columbia 9,095,556.2 
Cornell 5, 128,742.65 
Dartmouth 2 
Hampton Inst, 

Harvard 

Haverford 

Johns Hopkins 

Lehigh 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 
U. of Minnesota 

New York U. 

Oberlin 

U. of Pennsylvania 
Princeton 

Rutgers 

Stanford 

U. of Virginia 

Western Reserve U. 
Williams 

Yale 

Women’s Colleges 
Barnard 

Bryn Mawr 

Mount Holyoke 
Radcliffe 

N. J. College for Women* 
Smith 

Vassar 

Wellesley 

GRAND TOTAL $165,486,417.02 


*Included in Rutgers University above, 


PrP. ©. P. Prrr. 
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GOLF: Lawson Little Wins His 
Fourth Amateur Title in a Row 


Amateur golf has changed since 
Bobby Jones’s reign. From 1924 to 
1930, the popular Atlanta barrister won 
case after case from his links oppo- 
nents. But on occasions Francis Ouimet, 
Jess Sweetser, Max Marston, George 
Von Elm, and Chick Evans shared the 
spotlight. Today amateur golf is en- 
tirely a one man show—William Law- 
son Little Jr. 

Winner of the British and American 
amateur championships last year and 
the British championship again this 
Spring, Little started after the 1935 
American title last week with the odds 
billions-to-one against winning. Al- 
ready he had achieved a record unique 
in golf, 23 successful matches in a row, 
9 more than Jones’s peak. 

To continue his lucky streak, Little 
decided to play through the Cleveland 
tournament in the same white and gray 
ensemble—day after day. Miracles re- 
sulted. 

Time and again he drove 300 yards. 
With his sand wedge he pitched from 
fairways and traps dead to holes. He 
putted like a machine. Averaging 70 
strokes per 18 holes, (19 under par for 
the tournament) he brushed eight op- 
ponents aside, raised his string of 
match-play victories to 31, and cap- 
tured his fourth consecutive amateur 
title. 

Walter Hagen, an impressed spec- 
tator, said: “I’m glad they bar pros 
from the amateur championships.” 

Little rose to his loftiest heights in 
the 36-hole final against Walter Emery, 
23-year-old Oklahoman who looks like 
Sweetser. Emery wanted victory badly 
because Little had snubbed him. A 
photographer asked them to pose to- 
gether. Emery agreed. Little, often 
guilty of social forgetfulness, walked 
away. 

When the pair slammed drives down 
the first fairway and marched off to 
battle, Emery’s jaw looked like a prize- 
fighter’s. He had learned goif in the 
Dutch East Indies where his father 
worked for the Standard Oil Co. There 
the boy acquired the habit of driving 
straight because tigers roamed in the 
bordering woods. Little’s reputation 
didn’t scare him. 

Emery started with two birdies, then 
won the third hole with a par. But 
Little, too, had plenty of courage. He 
shot his first golf in China where his 
army oOfficer-father taught him how to 
play out of exposed coffins, the links’ 
bunkers. By lunch time, at the half 
way 18-hole mark, Little had regained 
his lost holes. 

In the afternoon, Little deliberately 
went in for the kill. He played sub-par 
golf. But five holes from the finish, 
Emery grimly hung on—only one down. 

Little won the 32nd hole with a par. 
He won the 417-yard 33rd hole with a 
birdie. He won the 512-yard 34th hole 
with an eagle 3. Thus with a finish un- 





paralleled in the history of golf, Little 
turned a see-saw battle into a com- 
fortable victory—4 up and 2 to play. 

In the clubhouse he relaxed for the 
first time in a week. The worried frown 


faded from his forehead: “Make mine 
a double Scotch and soda. No more 
singles for me.” 


TENNIS: The Courts Get a New 
King and Keep an Old Queen 


Crowds sympathize sincerely with 
athletes hurt playing football or base- 
ball. But tennis fans are skeptical 
about injuries: “Just a fake... an ex- 
cuse for defeat.” Many still claim Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody invented her fa- 
mous bad back in 1933 because she pre- 
ferred defaulting to Helen Jacobs rather 
than humiliation by clearcut evidence 
that Helen No. 2 played better tennis. 

Last week Frederick John Perry, 
leading amateur of the net world, met 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY MAX HAAS 

Misses Jacobs and Palfrey: The Only 

Photograph of the Cup Award to Helen 
Jacobs (See Page 27) 


Wilmer Allison in the semi-final of the 
United States National Singles cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills, N. Y. In the 
opening set, Allison volleyed and served 
brilliantly. He hung on to 3-all. Soon 
after that, according to his past per- 
formances against Perry, the Texan 
was due to falter. 

In the seventh game the British ace, 
who chose to wear rubber-soled sneak- 
ers instead of spikes on the slippery 
turf, sprinted to his left. On the base- 
line strip, worn grassless by constant 
tournament play, Perry reached out for 
a backhand. He skidded. Down he 
sprawled full length on his right side. 

For a few brief seconds Perry lay 
still. Then he pulled himself to his 
feet, dusted off his stained trousers, and 
without asking for time-out, sportingly 
wavec Allison to continue. 

After that, the grim-jawed American 
had things his own way. Perry could 
run but he couldn’t hit hard. Allison 
stormed the net, point after point, 


——_ 





smashed down weak returns, and raceq 
off with the match—7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 

Perry massaged his waist and de. 
parted. 

Nasty charges buzzed around the 
horse-shoe stadium: “Bad loser. yg. 
low. He’s won so often -he doesn’t knoy; 
how to lose gracefully. Why did he 
have to rub his side? Anyone could gee 
by the way he ran that nothing was the 
matter with him.” 

Two days later Dr. Louis Sachs of 
New York City gazed at X-rays of 
Perry’s mid-section, and concluded: 
“Severe contusions of the rib, abdomen, 
and spine will prevent him from play. 
ing for eight weeks.” The day before. 
Perry’s fiancee, Helen Vinson, married 
him because she said he needed con- 
stant care. 

Contrary to reports that the 6-foot- 
14-inch 170-pound English star has a 
sturdy body, he’s always been brittle. 
In 1932 a leg cramp let Sidney B. Wood 
beat him. A year ago last May, Perry 
fainted after losing to Giorgio de Ste- 
fani. Later in the Summer he wore an 
elastic bandage on a strained ankle and 
adhesive on a sore back when he beat 
Allison in the finals of the 1934 United 
States championship. 


New Kine: After Perry’s elimination 
from last week’s tournament, the final 
between Allison and Wood loomed as an 
anti-climax. It turned out to be even 
duller than that. Wood, even when not 
pressed, hit into the bleachers and 
drove grounders under the net. To be- 
come at 31 the oldest player ever to win 
the championship for the first time, Al- 
lison had merely to keep returning the 
ball—steadily, without inspiration. He 
won 6-2, 6-2, 6-3, in 51 minutes, lower- 
ing by 9 minutes the brevity record 
Ellsworth Vines set in 1932 when he 
conquered Henri Cochet, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 


OLD QUEEN: In an equally one-sided 
Women’s National title final, Helen 
Jacobs repeated her last year’s annihi- 
lation of Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Fabyan. 
The frail Boston girl, once chosen by 
Mrs. Moody as her ultimate successor, 
wore a Moody eye-shade. But her 
strong strokes clicked only in spots. 
Miss Jacobs as usual chopped and 
chopped and chopped. By a score of 
6-4, 6-2, she won her fourth consecu- 
tive title, bettering Mrs. Moody’s best 
string by one. 


BOXING: Baer and Louis Sharpen 
Their Weapons for the Kill 


Next Tuesday night in New York 
City’s Yankee Stadium, Max Baer and 
Joe Louis promise to lay hands on each 
other. The winner gets no title; James 
J. Braddock, second-rater, holds the 
championship. But Mike Jacobs, pro 
moter, predicts the biggest gate since 
the Dempsey-Tunney days. Both Baer 
and Louis are supposed to be “killers. 

In training camps last week they 
sharpened their knuckles for the 
butchery. 


Max Baer: The lover of night clubs 
continued the hermit’s life hes been 
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When Wilmer Allison Defeated Perry Photographers Were on Hand to Take His Picture 


NEWS-WEEK, MAX HAAS 
Photographers Striking in Protest Against ‘Ill Treatment’ at 
Forest Hills. One Camerman Stayed on the Job (See Page 26) 


: NEWS-WEEK, MAX HAAS 
Fred Perry and Helen Vinson: He Lost 
at Tennis; Won at Love (See Page 18) 
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Thursday Allison’s Steady Play Defeated Wood; Friends Greeted a New Champion 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Connie Thomas and Baer: She ‘Dis- 
remembers’ What She Feeds Him 


leading for a month. In Speculator, 
N. Y. (population 200), 56 miles from 
the nearest railroad station, Max gave 
public sparring exhibitions every after- 
noon. 

Sunday, 2,500 fans motored from dis- 
tant cities to see him in action. Against 
Willie McGee, Baer staged such a fierce 
attack that the cheering crowd rose in 
the temporary seats. Down crashed a 
whole section of the grandstand. Sixty 
were injured. After the exhibition 
bouts, Baer returned to his pine-sur- 
rounded living quarters on Lake Sac- 
andaga, at the end of a six-mile wagon 
trail from town. 

His daily routine: 

6:30 A.M. A five-mile run in the 
needle-sharp air. Then back to his log 
cabin for bath, rubdown, and rest. 

9:30 A.M. Breakfast: Prunes, ce- 
real, two lamb chops or three boiled 
eggs, toast, and coffee. (All food pre- 
pared by Connie Thomas, colored Cali- 
fornian, ostracized by Louis rooters.) 

10 A.M. A game of cards or a stroll. 

11 A.M. A long session of chopping 
and sawing wood—exercise for his sup- 
posedly weak hands. 

Noon. A cup of concentrated beef 
tea, and a nap. 

2 P.M. Boxing exhibition in town. 
Then bag-punching, shadow-boxing, and 
calisthenics that leave him breathless. 
Afterward, shower, rubdown, and if 
nervous, a glass of ale with an egg in 
it. Max usually pretends to be nervous. 

3:30 P.M. Back to his cabin in the 
woods to read stretched out on his log- 
poster bed; first, letters from fans sug- 
gesting hand lotions and tricks to beat 
Louis; then Hollywood magazines. 

5 P.M. Second and last meal of the 
day: soup or melon, two-inch steak, 
vegetables, whole wheat toast, apple- 


sauce and hot tea. After eating, bridge. 
Baer consistently overbids so he can 
play most of the hands himself. 

9 P.M. To bed. 

Baer last week got little chance for 
harmful amusement. Each night Izzy 
Kline, who trained Barney Ross for 
the McLarnin fights, saw to it that all 
keys were removed from automobiles 
so Max couldn’t escape. Ancil Hoff- 
man, manager, wouldn’t even allow 
Baer a radio because it might keep him 
up late at night. 

Ordinarily such isolation would ex- 
asperate the ex-champion. But having 
his entire family with him helped: his 
bald, pinochle-expert father; his mother 
and his brother Buddy both bigger than 
Max; and his new wife, who makes her 
headquarters in the village but comes 
up for brief visits every day. 


” REYSTONE 
Joe Louis: ‘I Guess 
Pll Squeeze Through’ 


Not once, as far as anyone knows, 
has Max sneaked a cigarette, a train- 
ing violation he repeated constantly 
before his fights with Primo Carnera 
and Braddock. When he first arrived 
at his present camp, he sucked on an 
unlit pipe. But last week he denied 
himself even that pleasure. 


Joe Louis: The straight-living Ne- 
gro, always in tip-top shape, spent his 
final days at Pompton Lakes, N. J., ta- 
pering off to avoid going stale. He quit 
his daily baseball and horseback rides 
to avoid an unnecessary injury. 

Aside from a trot in the morning and 
a sparring work-out in the afternoon, 
Louis lived as he pleased. He shot pool, 
listened to the radio, read his fan mail, 
and motored to New York to see his 
home-town Detroit team win a base- 
ball game from the Yankees. 

Louis’s main concern is not his own 
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condition but the health of his map. 
agers and helpers. He laid down the 
law to them: the camp’s bar must Stay 
closed until 6 p. m. ; 

For at least an hour every day, he 
studies with his private tutor, Russel 
Cowan, a Negro who took one year of 
law while he studied at the Detroit 
Institute of Technology. The 21-year. 
old boxer lacks even a public school 
education and wants to know more 
about grammar, mathematics, history. 
and geography. : 


THe Winnan: Two out of three box. 
ing writers think Louis knows all there 
is to know about ring war. Further. 
that Louis has much more speed and 
can punch harder than Baer. They 
predict that before the sixth round Joe 
Humphreys, back on his announcing 
job after a third apoplectic stroke, will 
raise Louis’s arm in victory. 

When the two climb through the 
ropes, Louis will look much the health- 
ier. Baer couldn’t even get his white 
skin sunburned in Wintry upper New 
York State. Actually he has an ad- 
vantage physically. In every dimension 
above the waist he’s bigger than Louis, 
Only in the waist and legs does the 
Negro scale larger. 

If Baer’s fists can stand severe con- 
tact—a fact not proved by his soft 
punches in training camp—he has a 
slight chance. No one knows how Louis 
would react if really tagged with a 
hard right. So far no one has hit the 
weaving colored boy a solid blow. Jack 
Dempsey picks Baer. 

Baer himself boasts: “I’ll chase that 
black dog out of the ring in the first 
round.” 

Louis yawns: “Just another fight. I 
guess I'll squeeze through.” 
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Max Baer: ‘Pl Chase Him Out of 
the Ring in the First Round 
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VAN SWERINGENS: Security Control 


Of Vast Empire Goes on Friendly Auction Block 


In the late Summer of 1929 O. P. and 
M. J. Van Sweringen rated themselves 
worth more than $100,000,000. They 
smiled happily and shut their eyes to 
signs of oncoming depression. 

One year later the Cleveland bache- 
lor-brothers discovered they badly 
needed money: Earnings of their rail- 
roads had fallen away; their real estate 
holdings had depreciated. To Paine, 
Webber & OCo., their brokers, the 
prothers owed $19,000,000 for margin 
commitments in the stock market; they 
faced big interest payments on bonds 
they had personally guaranteed. 

Oo. P. (Oris Paxton) and M. J. (Man- 
tis James) pondered these problems 
without alarm. They tided themselves 
over by borrowing $41,600,000 in the 
Fall of 1930 and the Spring of 1931 
from J. P. Morgan & Co., Bankers 
Trust Co., Chase National Bank, 
Guaranty Trust Co., National City 
Bank, New York Trust Co., all of New 
York, Cleveland’s Midland Bank, (later 
taken over by the Cleveland Trust Co.), 
and George F. Baker, chairman of the 
First National Bank of New York. 

In return the Van Sweringens (the 
“G” is soft as in “gem’’) gave notes of 
two of their holding companies: the 
Vaness Company and the Cleveland 
Terminals Building Co. They also put 
up collateral then worth considerably 
more than the loan’s face value. 

Business steadily grew worse. After 
six months O. P. and M. J. announced 
they could no longer meet interest pay- 
ments. After 1932 all their railroads 
stopped paying dividends except the 
Chesapeake & Ohio which in 1933 raised 
its common dividend from $2.50 to $2.80 
a share, 12 per cent higher than the 
1929 level. 

But C. & O. couldn’t carry the entire 
burden alone. Two Van Sweringen car- 
riers, the Missouri Pacific and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, drifted into 
bankruptcy. 

May 1 this year the loan came due. 
With 6 per cent accrued interest it had 
swelled to approximately $50,000,000. 
Still the Van Sweringens couldn’t pay. 
Last week, with the brothers’ consent, 
the creditor banks announced they 
would sell the underlying collateral 
Sept. 20 “at the auction block of Adrian 
H. Muller & Son, No. 18 Vesey Street, 
City and State of New York.” 


FRIENDLY FORECLOSURE: Wall Street, 
accustomed to big figures, nevertheless 
gasped at the magnitude of the friend- 
ly foreclosure. To the highest bidder 
will go 2,112,042 shares of Alleghany 
Corporation—51 per cent of the total 
outstanding. In this holding company 
rests voting control of $3,000,000,000 
worth of railroad properties: C. & 
0., C. & E. L., Erie, International-Great 
Northern, Missouri Pacific, Nickel 
Plate, Pere Marquette, and Texas & 





Pacific—some 25,000 miles of lines, one- 
tenth of the total railroad mileage in 
the United States. 

In addition, the collateral includes 
shares carrying control of $50,000,000 
worth of coal properties; real estate 
assessed at $150,000,000, including 
Cleveland’s 52-story Terminal Tower, 
the Cleveland Hotel, and the Higbee 
Department Store Building; and $75,- 
000,000 worth of miscellaneous enter- 
prises: the U. S. Trucking Corp., a 
string of warehouses in New York, and 
Cleveland’s streetcar and bus lines. The 
diversity of the collateral, published 
for the first time, revealed how com- 
pletely the Van Sweringens had scraped 
their coffers to dig up enough security 
for the 1930-31 loan. 

But the foreclosure didn’t mean the 
brothers were giving up their vast em- 
pire. From Cleveland came a tersely 
worded announcement: the Messrs. O. 
P. and M. J. had raised new capital 
and would bid to regain their securi- 
ties. 

Wall Street wondered at the source 
of their funds. Insiders asserted the 
bachelors themselves would put up sev- 
eral millions from their depleted per- 
sonal fortunes; the rest would come 
from friends and business associates in 
Cleveland and the Midwest. 

Who else would bid? Rumor named 
Leonor F. Loree, gray-bearded presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road, who has long wanted to control 
a direct trunk line between New York 












and the Midwest. His company, rich in 
cash and marketable securities, could 
well afford the investment. 

The successful bidder will have to 
pay only a fraction of the collateral’s 
1930 value. Among the securities to be 
auctioned, those listed on stock ex- 
changes are worth about $8,000,000 at 
current prices, while many of the oth- 
ers have only conjectural value. Thus 
the sale will net the creditor banks far 
less than enough to satisfy their loans. 
For the remainder, they will keep the 
Van Sweringen notes in the hope of 
some day getting paid off. 


AucTION: Sept. 30, at 3:30 P.M., bid- 
ders, bankers, and reporters. will 
crowd the Exchange Salesroom, a long, 
sparsely furnished store across the 
street from St. Paul’s Chapel grave- 
yard. Spectators will sit on creaky 
chairs facing the “auction block,” a 
wooden pulpit with the sign, “Adrian 
H. Muller & Son,” behind it. Ten sim- 
ilar pulpits, belonging to other auction- 
eers, line the room. 

To facilitate the sale, the bankers 
divided the securities into 58 parcels. 
No one may bid without first posting 
with Morgan & Company an advance 
deposit ranging from $100 for the 
smallest parcel to $461,350 for the en- 
tire lot. Successful bidders must pay 
the balance of the purchase price with- 
in 20 hours after the auction. 


























BaAcHELoRS: The Van Sweringens’ 
financial crisis left little imprint on the 
brothers’ dispositions or living habits. 
O. P. and M. J., now in their middle 
fifties, remain calm, practical, and de- 
liberate. They live quietly at Daisy 
Hill Farms, their 300-acre estate out- 
side Cleveland. As always, they avoid 
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social functions and reporters. They 
neither smoke nor drink, attend movie; 
only occasionally, and travel daily to 
adjoining offices on the 36th floor of 
Terminal Tower. 

Even at their wealthiest the forme, 
real estate salesmen lived simply. They 
rarely employed chauffeurs and never 
had a valet. Recently friends have no. 
ticed only two signs of retren hment 
in the Van Sweringen household. The 
brothers had some of the telephone ex. 
tensions removed from Daisy ij 
Farms. Also, they ride in Buicks now 
instead of Cadillacs. ' 


* 
MACHINES: Steel Monsters in 


Own Greatest Show on Earth 


For five years economists have 
warned that recovery would remain a 
mirage until capital goods—steel, ma- 
chines—snapped out of their depres. 
sion torpor. 

Early this year capital goods spurt- 
ed. Factory managers taking stock of 
equipment found 61 per cent of their 
machinery had been in use more than 
ten years. To keep pace with increased 
demands for consumers’ goods—what 
people use and wear out—manufactur- 
ers hastened to overhaul equipment. 

Their demands greatly increased 
production of machine tools—machines 
that make machines. At the end of 
1935’s first seven months, machine tool 
output reached 119 per cent of 1926, 
the machine makers’ normal index 
year, and stood at 76 per cent of the 
1929 high. 

The pickup gave the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association the 
stimulus it had been waiting for since 
last Fall. Consequently last week the 
Review of America’s Mechanical Pre- 
paredness, largest industrial exposition 
ever, opened for an eleven-day run in 
Cleveland’s municipal auditorium. 

From sixteen States and seventeen 
cities 400 freight cars brought ma- 
chines that forge, machines that stamp, 
and machines that cut; the equipment 
covered all of the auditorium’s 53 
acres of space. In 240 booths on five 
floors, exhibitors showed 5,000,000 
pounds of machinery valued at $4,000,- 
000. Under power the 900 machines 
consumed as much electricity as Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, a city of 36,000. 

To production men, engineers, and 
manufacturers from the United States 
and abroad, exhibitors proudly pointed 
out that 1935’s show occupied 50 per 
cent more space and exhibited $1,000 
000 more equipment than 1929's pros- 
perity show. Business bettered the 
1929 record, too. Before the show en- 
tered its fourth day, representatives 0 
12,000 firms bought more than half the 
machines on exhibit. 

Technicians studied apparatus rang- 
ing in size from a high speed drill that 
bores through steel a hole smaller than 
a pin prick, to monster milling ™ 
chines that turn out parts for loco- 
motives and battleships. s 

The show’s star they voted the 7 
ton Ingersoll milling, drilling, and cut- 
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Addressograph -M 


TRADE MARK 


By speeding up work, eliminating 
errors and cutting costs, Addresso- 
graph is adding to profits in all 
kinds and sizes of business. The 
line of more than 50 models in- 
cludes a range from small, hand- 
operated machines tolarge, power- 
driven automatics. 


In multiple typewriting and office 
printing, Multigraph frequently 
saves its cost in a few months and 
thereafter contributes important 
profits to its owner. More than 50 
models comprise a line to exactly 
meet the requirements of any 
business or organization. 


The Multilith method of office 
lithography combines beauty, sim- 
plicity and economy to open many 
new opportunities for profit. No 
need for half-tones, zinc etchings 
or electrotypes . . . important 
savings in both time and money. 
Produces beautiful color work. 


ul tigraph : 


each customer 
worth to You ? 


If you could weigh your customer and prospect lists on a scale 
that recorded potential business, you'd be astonished at the 
totals. Many successful businesses are discovering how to do 
this very thing! 

They are developing master lists and recording them on error- 
proof, fire-proof Addressograph metal plates . . . classifying 
them for automatic selection . . . checking them frequently to 
detect necessary changes . . . continually building them. 
Periodically they analyze these lists to weigh selling effort 
against possibilities in various markets. 


Their aim is to omit no worthwhile prospect and to leave no 
Addressograph plate unturned which can help them hold their 
present customers... gain new customers .. . win back cus- 
tomers who stray! 


To this end, too, they are originating powerful, sales-building 
letters and direct mail pieces and producing them by the 
thousands on Multigraph, along with price lists . . . catalog 
pages ... announcements... bulletins to those who sell... and 
countless printed forms. 


So, too, with Multilith . . . simplified office lithography... 
they are flashing the buying reasons of today to the customers 
of tomorrow .. . typing and drawing on a paper-thin Multilith 
plate, or creating more elaborate pieces by photographing illus- 
trations and type matter direct on the plate. This is economical 
lithography . . . the Multilith process that gives action to 
ideas on the very day they are born. 


Ask our representative for all the interesting facts. Consult 
telephone books in principal cities . . . or write to us for com- 
plete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices In All Principal Cities of the World 


Multilith 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
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MEN WHO “KNOW IT ALL” 
are not invited 
to read this 






f ipenan MESSAGE is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and his business equipment. 

It is for the man who feels that he ought 
to be earning several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confidence neces- 
sary to lay hold on one of the bigger places 
in business. He realizes that business has 
radically changed in the last few years, but 
he doesn’t know all the new rules that have 
to be mastered. 

We should like to put into the hands of 
every such man a copy of a little book that 
contains the seeds of self-confidence. It is 
called “What a Business Man Must Know 
Today,” and it will be sent without obliga- 
tion. It contains the announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course is an up-to-the-minute business aid; 
its contributors include such outstanding 
business leaders as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., David 
Sarnoff, Colby M. Chester, Bruce Barton 
and many others equally prominent. 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS TO BE 
INDEPENDENT 5 YEARS FROM TODAY 


For the man who is perfectly content with 
himself and his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But there are 
thousands of men who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 

The little book pictured below should be 

































cure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in business today. It contains 
the condensed results of 25 years’ experience 
in helping men to forge ahead financially. 
The coupon below will bring it to your desk. 
Send for your copy today, 
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To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 934 Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y. Send me “‘What a Business 
Man Must Know Today,” which I may keep with- 
out charge. 
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read by every man who expects to win a se- | 

















ting machine that eats a huge accu- 
rate hole out of steel in a few minutes. 
In the Henry and Wright Manufactur- 
ing Co. exhibit, they watched a 50-ton 
die-stamping machine bite into a rib- 
bon of aluminum and spew out gaso- 
line tank caps, one a second. 

These new machines will step up 
production and lower costs. The Na- 
tional Acme Manufacturing Co.’s Grid- 
ley automatic equipment, requiring one 
operator for three machines, turns out 
1,800 safety razor handles an hour 
against 900 made by old Gridley equip- 
ment; another machine produces 600 
spark plug shells an hour against a 
previous 240. Semi-automatic appara- 
tus for bending window finish strips for 
automobiles permits one operator to 
produce 120 pieces an hour; before, four 
operators had been able to produce 
only 50 pieces. 


* 
CROPS: Locks and Guards Insure 
Secrecy of Forecast Figures 


One morning last week B. W. Weaver, 
a New Yorker on a visit to Washington, 
decided to look over the Department 
of Agriculture’s new South Building. 
On the second floor he opened a door. 


Prisoner: Startled glances from 100 
statisticians greeted his unexpected 
entrance. Weaver turned to go; a guard 
blocked the way. Politely but firmly 
the guard declared no one might leave 
the room until 3 P. M.—six hours off. 
The Government’s Crop Reporting 
Board, preparing one of its sixteen 
yearly forecasts of the grain and food 
harvests, was taking no chances of 
leaks. Speculators would pay heavily 
for information before the official re- 
lease hour. 

To insure secrecy, attendants had 
drawn and locked the Venetian blinds 
and disconnected telephone extensions. 
Weaver protested indignantly, but in 
vain. 


STATISTICS: Promptly at 3:00 P.M. 
The doors opened and crop figures 
whizzed out over telegraph wires. The 
Board forecast a combined wheat crop 
of 594,615,000 bushels—98,000,000 more 
than in 1934 but less than in any other 
year since 1904. 

Further, the expected harvest totals 
30,000,000 bushels less than Americans 
usually consume in a year. But George 
E. Farrell, AAA grain section director, 
allayed shortage fears: about 130,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, he reported, lie 
in storage. 

“An ample supply of most food crops 
now seems assured,” the Board report- 
ed. “Supplies of cabbage, onions, and 
possibly tomatoes are likely to be ex- 
cessive in some areas.” 

The previous day, with similar pre- 
cautions to imsure secrecy, the crop 
reporters had forecast this year’s cot- 
ton harvest. Their estimate of 11,489,- 
000 bales totaled 1,853,000 more than 
last year’s crop, but 3,177,000 under the 
1928-32 average. 


Crop Reporters: To compile its 
crop forecasts, the government enlists 
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the aid of farmers throughout the coup. 
try. Usually some 250,000 reply to 
government questionnaires. In addi- 
tion, another 250,000 farmers serve 
regularly as payless volunteer report- 
ers on crops raised in their counties. 

The government takes such estj- 
mates with a grain of salt. It knows 
farmers tend to be optimistic in goog 
years, pessimistic in bad. If drought 
spares 15 per cent of a grower’s crop, 
he usually predicts a total loss. Partly 
this results from self-interest: a small 
crop forecast will bring farmers better 
prices. 

Besides volunteers, the Agriculture 
Department hires statisticians in each 
State to estimate yield and acreage. On 
the instrument panel of his automobile 
each government man has a crop meter 
—a speedometer-like device with twelve 
buttons marked for corn, tobacco, po- 
tatoes, and other products. By pressing 
the proper buttons as he passes a farm, 
the estimator records the number of 
feet of road frontage planted with vari- 
ous crops. 

As the reports reach Washington, 
they go into a locked box in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s office, to await 
tabulation by the Crop Reporting 
Board. Only the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the chairman of the Crop 
Reporting Board have keys to the box. 
A special lock lends additional safety; 
it takes both keys to work it. 


CLEVELAND: Bank That Stresses 
‘Not Age Nor Size’ Has Both 


In the windows of the Cleveland 
Trust Co.’s musty, Parthenon-like main 
office last week modest cards announced 
the institution’s 40th birthday. 

Bankers, business executives, and 
scores of laymen throughout the 
country who did not see the cards knew 
of the anniversary anyway. They read 
about it in the monthly bulletin of Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust's 
vice president, statistician, and econom- 
ic forecaster. 

Proudly Colonel Ayres reviewed the 
bank’s rise. Its original $100,000 capi- 
tal had expanded to $31,000,000; from 
its initial basement quarters the insti- 
tution had spread out into a complete 
block of buildings in busy Ninth Street 
between Euclid and Prospect Avenues, 
and into 54 city and suburban branches. 
With $300,000,000 deposits, the bank 
ranks first in Ohio and twenty second 
in the nation. 


Crisis-RESISTANCE: In 1933’s banking 
crisis two major rivals, Union Trust 
with $300,000,000 deposits, and Guard- 
ian Trust with $150,000,000, shut down. 
But the Cleveland Trust carried on. 

To explain the bank’s resistance to 
economic storms, officials cited policies 
instituted in 1908 by Fred H. Goff, the 
bank’s third president: no loans to 
directors or officers, a daily audit of the 
bank’s books, and directors who actual- 
ly direct. ; 

Every Monday and Thursday 24 di- 
rectors, among them Newton D. Baker, 
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lelonig=) again slashed they are—these 1935 type high-speed, twin-engined 
Boeings of United Air Lines. 


. 19 miles an hour faster, and quieter, too, United’s 
UNITED’S 


: 247D Boeings now have a top speed of 202 miles an 
coast-to-coast time hour; cruise at 189 miles an hour. The fastest planes 
in coast-to-coast service at 8,000 to 10,000 feet, these 
Boeings are unsurpassed in their single engine perform- 
ance and maneuverability. 

Without peer in strength, performance and efficiency, 
the Boeing twin-engined transport has proved its stam- 
ina in 30,000,000 miles of flying in scheduled service 
in the last two years—more miles than any other mod- 
ern type plane has been flown. 

Faster, finer planes flying the direct Mid-Continent 
Route! No wonder United offers the shortest, fastest 
service between the East and most Pacific Coast cities 
— service that has just been speeded up again with this 
improved equipment. 


Yes — United air travel is not only faster and more 
comfortable, but economical, too! Your ticket includes: 
stewardess service, delicious luncheons aloft, unequalled 
station facilities — all the many personalized attentions 
that make old-timers advise first-timers: Fly United! 
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President Wilson’s War Secretary, 
gather about a table big enough for 
150 in a building neighboring the main 
office. Under the guidance of Harris 
Creech, taciturn, 58-year-old president, 
they weigh financing for Great Lakes 
shipping, ore movements, and rubber 
and steel industries. The bank’s cor- 
porate customers include Ford, West- 
inghouse, General Electric, and other 
big names. 


Cleveland. Trust’s advertisements 
stress “Not Age Nor Size But Useful- 
ness.” In June, 1924, a tornado wrecked 
the bank’s Lorain branch. To meet the 
needs of tornado victims, Cleveland 
Trust set up headquarters in a local 
hotel, placed a heavy guard about the 
money and remained open. Out of the 
storm the bank acquired much good 
will and an old Ford which had been 
blown atop the branch’s three-story 
roof. 


Bank’s Voice: For permanent good- 
will building, the bank has Colonel 
Ayres. As a schoolteacher in Puerto 
Rico, fresh from Boston University, 
young Ayres tabulated school reader 
words and discovered that nine-tenths 
of the average person’s vocabulary can 
be found in. a 1,000-word list. Later 
he proved to incredulous educators that 
the average child left school without 
completing the sixth grade. 


Drafted by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Ayres set about in earnest to re- 
duce education to statistics. When the 
war broke out he became the army’s 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres: Bank- 
ing’s Best Known Vice President 


chief statistician. In the war he won 
a Distinguished Service Cross and rose 
to a colonelcy. A few years after he 
returned to his job with the foundation, 
the Cleveland Trust Co. invited him to 
become a vice president in charge of 
research. 

With a draftsman and secretary he 
went to work. Fifteen years ago he 
began his 3,500-word monthly business 
bulletins “to give his bank national 
standing.”” He won recognition not only 
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for the bank but for himself as wel) 
By marshaling figures to give simple 
word pictures of economic conditions, 
he became a monthly barometer for 
the small investor and the best known 
vice president in banking. As the 
Cleveland’s Trust’s voice he became 
known far more widely than President 
Creech, his cautious boss. 

Oct. 23, 1928, while industry hummed 
at top speed, Colonel Ayres warned: 
“America’s golden age of business has 
come to an end.” In 1932: “The de. 
pression is not yet half through.” 

At 55 the statistician varies his 
work at Cleveland Trust by timing 
speakers to find out how long it takes 
to state an idea, or by tabulating 
bicycle racers’ speeds. Unmarried, he 
lives in an eight-room apartment in 
East 96th Street on the edge of 
Cleveland’s Negro district. He carries 
his work home with him and seldom 
goes out. His three luxuries: a black 
mustache, a Negro housekeeper who is 
“one of Cleveland’s best cooks,” and 
a black V-16 Cadillac which he drives 
himself. 


a 
PAPER: Union Bag Co. Will Use 


Versatile Georgia Slash Pine 


Before the war, wrapping paper 
manufacturers reduced wood to pulp 
with acid. One day a Swedish work- 
man used an alkali by mistake. The 
mixture produced a paper of unusual 
toughness, brown instead of the usual 
grayish white. Swedes called it kraft, 
meaning strong. 

This discovery created temporary 
havoc among paper companies. They 
had to scrap their old acid-making ma- 
chinery and build alkali-producing 
equipment instead. During the boom 
years of the ’20s Union Bag and Paper 
Co., world’s largest paper bag manu- 
facturer, hobbled along with deficits 
caused by the costly adjustments. But 
in 1931 profits began to return. 

This year Union ran up against new 
obstacles: reduced sales volume and 
lower prices. For the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1935, the firm reported 
earnings of $1.14 a share on its capi- 
tal stock, compared with $7.12 the previ- 
ous year. 

Last week stockholders 
promise that good times might return. 
Alexander Calder, wavy-haired com- 
pany president, declared price cutting 
in the paper bag industry was abating— 
“indication of a substantially increased 
volume of pnusiness for the Fall at con- 
siderably higher price levels.” 

Some 6,000,000,000 paper bags a year, 
20 percent of the nation’s total, flow 
from Union’s factories scattered across 
the country. Ordinary grocery bags 
comprise the biggest volume, but most 
of the profits come from special pur- 
pose bags: tiny pill envelopes of trans- 
parent cellulose, sift-proof bags for in- 
secticides, flour sacks, small transpar- 
ent wrappers to protect golf club heads. 
The company also turns out wrapping 
paper and the paper hats many firms 
distribute as advertising novelties. 
Union executives point out that clev- 
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erly designed wrappings often boost 
the sale of products. Popcorn, for ex- 
ample, sells best in flat bags rather than 
those With a square or satchel bottom. 
Ina flat bag the bottom actually holds 
little popcorn, but the middle bulges: 
people think they are getting more for 
their money. 

Most of the firm’s output goes to 
jobbers, wholesale grocers, and chain 
stores. Industrial firms also make good 
customers; Ford, General Motors, and 
chrysler sell automobile parts in Union 
paper bags. 

The company makes the sacks for 
Wheatsworth Flour. Recently Standard 
prands switched from cans to Union 
bavs in selling Chase & Sanborn’s dated 
coffee. ‘he economy of the paper pack- 
age enabled the food company to re- 
duce its selling price to consumers. 

Next year Union will break away 
from its policy of buying much paper 
pulp abroad. In Savannah, Ga., work- 
men are building a $4,000,000 bag fac- 
tory and paper mill that will enable 
the company to produce the bulk of its 
requirements in its own plants. Geor- 
gia slash pine, long a source of naval 
stores, will provide a permanent supply 
of raw material. These fast-growing 
trees shoot up as much as 6 feet a year. 





a 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S.to Take 
Reich Off Favored-Nation List 


Within the past year, angry protests 
have buzzed over cables from the 
United States to Germany. In paying 
Dawes and Young Plan loan interest, 
the Reich treated other foreign bond- 
holders better than Americans. Like- 
wise, Germany clamped harsher im- 
port quotas on American goods than 
on products of other countries. ‘“‘Dis- 
crimination,” protested Secretary of 
State Hull, but the Reich refused to 
remedy matters. 

Last week the United States re- 
taliated. Secretary Hull notified Dr. 
Hans Luther, German Ambassador to 
this country, that after the most- 
favored-nation clause of the German- 
American commercial treaty expires 
Oct. 15, the United States will stop 
granting Germany the benefit of tariff 
reductions effected under our recipro- 
cal trade treaties with other nations. 

This means two sets of American 
lariff rates in the future: high duties 
for Germany, and a lower level on some 
commodities from countries that don’t 
discriminate against Uncle Sam. Mer- | 
chants forecast that American imports 
from Germany, which dropped from 
§255,000,000 in 1929 to $69,000,000 last 
year, could fall still lower. 











Peace OFFERING: For nearly two 
years J. M. Nichols, president of Chi- 
cago’s First National Bank of Engle- 
wood, refused to join the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman, tried persuasion, then threats. 

But One Hundred Per Cent Nichols 
—he keeps depositors’ accounts 100 
Per cent liquid—remained unmoved. 

Last week Crowley mailed Nichols a 
new membership certificate under the 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world 
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Banking Act of 1935. 
ance Nichols replied: 


“I can think of no more appropriate 
date than Friday the 13th on which to 
have received a peace offering from 
you. After having forced the dictators 
of America to rewrite their law defin- 
itely setting forth each bank’s con- 
tingent liability in connection with the 
FDIC, I suppose we should let bygones 
be bygones and link arms with the rest 
of the boys who are merrily tripping 
their own way down the path to Utopia, 
with emphasis on the tripping.” 


COMMERCIAL RAINBOWS: Howard 
Ketcham, color engineer, last week ad- 
dressed International Printing Ink 
Corp., executives and clients: ‘Color 
increases sales. To sell more 10-cent 
toothbrushes, daub the handles red. To 
sell 25-cent toothbrushes keep them 
amber... A few years ago it was im- 
possible to get anything in fountain 
pens except black. Color has boosted 
fountain pen sales more than 50 per 
cent.” 


In advertising—outdoor, newspaper 
and magazine—Mr. Ketcham pointed 
out, color use has skyrocketed 4,000 
per cent within five years. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING: America’s 
Boy Scouts spent $300,000 on advance 
arrangements for their canceled Na- 
tional Jamboree, but they will not lose 
one penny. 


From the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America last week Chief Scout 
Executive Dr. James E. West received 
a $250,000 check. The insurance com- 
pany will pay $50,000 more as soon as 
all the bills come in, and the last of the 
400-acre Washington Jamboree camp 
has been cleared away. The Scouts had 
taken a policy stipulating protection 
against all loss up to $400,000. 


Indemnity insures “practically every- 
thing except life.” Last year it con- 
tracted to protect the Mineola, Long 
Island, Fair against rain loss up to 
$11,000. It rained. 


STRIKE: Amidst the Chicago jewelry 
show’s precious stones, old gold, and 
silver plate, last week prosaic hard 
rubber bowling balls made their debut 
as jewelers’ items. Retailers who pre- 
viously had sold sports trophies re- 
garded bowling equipment as a iogical 
business development. Increased inter- 
est in the game meant new profits for 
them. To meet sports shops’ compe- 
tition, jewelers planned to sell bowling 
balls on the instalment plan. 


Another exhibit at the show was a 
time micrometer that eliminates guess- 
work in adjusting timepieces. Its sen- 
sitive mechanism records in one minute 
how fast or slow a watch will go within 
24 hours. 


Exhibitors pocketed $5,000,000 worth 
of jewelry orders. “There has been a 
90 per cent increase in buying this 
year,” declared J. Frank Newman, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Jewelers, which 
sponsored the show. “Jewelers are ex- 
pecting an even greater gain in 1936.” 


With his accept- 








only seven minutes. 
well with the ten-hour record Roscoe 
Turner set with three refueling stops in 
his racing plane last year. But sweetest 
of all—it knocked 
hours off the old Earhart mark set in 
1933. 





AVIATION 


INGALLS: 


Pilot Zooms Nearer the Top 





Second-Best Woman 


Laura Ingalls counts Amelia Earhart 
Putnam (see page 19) one of her best 
friends. Yet the 105-pound Brooklyn- 
ite no more relishes the title, America’s 
Second-Best Woman Pilot, than Helen 
Jacobs likes a national tennis ranking 
below Helen Wills Moody. 

Last week Miss Ingalls flew her four- 
ton Wasp-powered Lockheed-Orion 
monoplane non-stop to a new 13-hour- 
and-34-minute women’s transcontinen- 
tal record. That missed beating Frank 
Hawks’s non-stop record for men by 
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Laura Ingalls: She Cut 3% 
Hours From the Earhart Record 


And it compares 


three-and-a-half 


Act or Fairna: Twice before this year 


Miss Ingalls had attempted the feat. 
In April a duststorm forced her down in 
Colorado. A month later engine trouble 
stopped her at Indianapolis. 
July she flew from Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, to Los Angeles’ Union Air 
Terminal in the first non-stop East- 
West continental crossing made by a 
woman. 


Then in 


Early morning light still flooded the 


California field when she roared off last 
week in the sleek black and silver ship 


= es 


she has named Auto da Fe—aAct of 
Faith. Albuquerque, N. M., reporteg 
her an hour later. Thereafter she held 
to a 10,000-foot altitude—too high fo, 
spotting from the ground. 

Over Columbus, Ohio, she becamp 
confused by radio beams, lost half an 
hour following the wrong signals, ther 
came straight east by compass. 

Only a handful of admirers and news. 
paper men met her at Floyd Bennet 
Field just before midnight. Most hay 
not expected her for another two hours 
at least. 


Tron-Maiwen: The air called Amelig 
Earhart from social work in a Boston 
settlement house. Miss Ingalls hag 
worked as a four-a-day Spanish singer 


and dancer in vaudeville, studied to pp 
a private detective, and was a secretary 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Art. In 1930, at 25, she took her first 
flying lessons at Roosevelt Field, then 


qualified for a transport pilot’s license 
in St. Louis. 

Flyers discount the iron-maiden ree- 
ords of 980 consecutive loops and 714 
barrel rolls that first put her in the 
headlines. But they do admire the 
17,000-mile solo flight that last year 
took her around the rim of South 
America and across the Andes. They 
balance it against the non-stop flight 
Earhart made in July from Mexico City 
to Newark. 


HUGHES: Amateur Pilot Smashes 


Plane and Records but No Bones 


Six times one day last week, Howard 
Hughes, millionaire amateur flyer, sent 
a short-winged racer hurtling low over 
a three-kilometer course at Santa Ana, 
Calif. Timers crouched over complex 
electric camera devices to catch the 
image of the streaking plane to the 
hundredth of a_ second. Reporters 
clocked him unofficially—353 miles an 
hour—337—350— 340—350 and 353 
again. 


Crack-Up: High above the course, 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, Paul Mantz, 
her technical adviser, and a National 
Aeronautic Association official watched 
the record-breaking from a monoplane. 

Half a mile past the last marker, 
Hughes started a wide arc to come 
about for his seventh dash. Suddenly 
his 14-cylinder 1,000-horse-power en- 
gine stuttered and quit. Horrified 
watchers realized he did not have 
enough altitude to get back to the field. 
Then his retractable landing gear got 
stuck halfway down. 

Immediately Miss Earhart dove her 
Lockheed steeply to land beside him 
if he crashed. Hughes's racer struck 
and skidded forward through a beet 
field for twice its length. Slowly the 
tail started to rise, then fell back. 
Hughes stepped out and waved to the 
circling Lockheed a cut little finger, his 
only injury. 

Next day the National Aeronautic 
Association asked the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale to recognize 4 
record of 352.46 miles an hour—almost 
40 miles an hour faster than the pres- 
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ent land-plane speed record held by 
Raymond Delmotte of France—still far 
pelow the 440.68 seaplane mark set by 
the Italian, Francesco Agello, last Fall. 


FortTUuNE: Hollywood calls Howard 
Hughes “the boy who worked up from 
the top.” Twelve years ago at 18, the 
§-foot-3 gangling nephew of Rupert 
Hughes inherited a fortune made in the 
Texas oil fields. It yielded an income 
of $2,000,000 a year. 

After a year in the family business 
young Hughes quit oil for films. “Swell 
Hogan,” the first movie from his Caddo 
Studios, was a dud that never reached 
the screen. After that Hughes’s luck 
changed. He bought the contract of 
the aging Thomas Meighan and starred 
him in two successes, ““The Racket” and 
“The Mating Call.” 

Then he started filming ‘‘Hell’s An- 
gels.” Halfway through it, Al Jolson’s 
success in “The Jazz Singer’’ doomed all 
silent films. Hughes retook thousands 
of “Hell’s Angels” feet, this time with 
sound effects. Whole squadrons of au- 
thentic wartime planes, an airship half 
the size of the Los Angeles, armies of 
extras, ran the splurge up to $4,000,000. 
But the picture made him all that back 
and $3,000,000 besides. 

Hughes, always an airplane enthusi- 
ast, became a licensed pilot at 21. More 
than a year ago he started engineers 
working on his $120,000 racer. A few 
weeks ago a test flight ended in a land- 
ing gear failure that prevented his 
entry in the Bendix and Thompson 
Trophy races at the Cleveland Air 
Races. His dash time last week beats 
any speed made at the meet by a hun- 
dred miles an hour. 


* Two days after Hughes established 
his land plane record, Major Alexander 
P. De Seversky, one-legged Russian 
war ace, set another world mark. Out- 
side Detroit, at Wayne County Airport, 
he loaded his cocker spaniel, Vodka, and 
himself into a low-wing amphibian 
monoplane. Electrical devices clecked 
his four dashes over the three-kilometer 
course at 230.03 miles an hour. This 
topped Coast Guard Lieut. E. G. Stone’s 
old amphibian record by 39 miles an 
hour. 
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HOWEY: Another Legend of the 
Madcap Editor of ‘Front Page’ 


Tales about Walter Howey, old-line 
Hearst editor now editing the tabloid 
New York Daily Mirror, would fill a 
dozen fat volumes. He furnished Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur the 
model for Walter Burns, swaggering 
nhews-mad city editor of their play and 
movie, “The Front Page.” As manag- 
ing editor of The Chicago Herald and 
Examiner from 1917 to 1922, legend 
credits him with sending a reporter to 
the morgue to steal a woman’s stomach 
in an effort to get a murder indictment; 
with knowing more about Chicago 
gangsters than the police; with a sixth 
news sense bordering on the psychic. 
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BROOKS SUITS AND OVERCOATS 







Brooks Brothers’ ready-made suits and over- 





coats for Fall 1935 made of exclusive 
Scotch and English Cheviots, Tweeds and 


Homespuns of our own importation are 








now being shown all over the United 






States by our travelling representatives. 





These men cover 52 cities from coast to 





coast...including many of the best-known 





schools and colleges in the East. They 





are also showing, in addition to suits and 





overcoats, a comprehensive assortment of 





Brooks Brothers’ shoes, hats, shirts, neckties 






and other accessories. Write to our New York 





store for a copy of the current itinerary. 










Ready-made Suits . . . $55 to $85 





Ready-made Overcoats, $55 to $110 
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Do you want people 
to like you? 


Do you want to impress them favorably, get along well 
with them, influence and lead them? Today, to be suc- 
cessful in almost any field, you must know how to deal 
with people—you must be able to win their friendship, 
their respect and their cooperation. 


Now there is a new book that shows you how to ac- 
quire this ability. Sound and practical, this book deals 
with the sort of problems in meeting and handling peo- 
ple that you face—gives plain methods and suggestions 
that will fit into your experiences with people—shows 
how to make your contacts smoother, pleasanter, more 
resultful. 


Gain your ends in personal relations 
by learning: 


—how to read character 

—why people will like you 

—how to adapt yourself to the other fellow 
how to attract attention 

—how to establish right relations 

—how to build reputation 

—how to use suggestion 

—when to bluff, to reason, to use humor 

—how to say no 

—how to become a leader 


Throughout the ages there have been men who under- 
stood and used the art of getting along with people to 
achieve their ambitions. Psychologists have added to 
the knowledge of how and why people react in certain 
ways to certain approaches. Now comes Milton Wright. 
kneading together the practical and the scientific, giv- 
ing us a stimulating, helpful guide on the technique of 
human relationships. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 


A key to success in handling others 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE {tells you pre- 
cisely what to do and say, and why you should do it, 
to secure the results you want in countless situations in 
business and social life, in everyday contacts, and in 
important situations with a major bearing on your life 
and happiness. With many practical examples and with 
illustrative problems that Wright helps you work out, 
he shows you: 
—how to get along with others 
—how to secure effective cooperation of superiors, 
associates, subordinates, friends, acquaintances 
—how to meet people properly and deal with them 
smoothly and efficiently 


See it FREE for 10 Days 


SEE THIS BOOK FOR 10 DAYS. No obligation; you 
merely agree to return the book at the end of the examina- 
tion period or to pay for it then. We believe you will gain 
immeasurably in your dealings with others if you practice 
the suggestions given in this book. See for yourself. Mail 
the coupon today. 
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McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 4 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. t 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 

Send me Wright’s Getting Along With People for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 


$2.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Re 





Address 





City and State....... 
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Company 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only) | 











Last week The New York Post’s 
“Lyons Den” column added another 
strand to the Howey legend-pattern. 
Leonard Lyons, 28-year-old newspaper 
man who abandoned law practice a year 
ago to write about Broadway, got the 
yarn from a former Her-Ex reporter in 
Miami Beach recently. 

One of Howey’s Chicago reporters 
binged generously in a Chicago speak- 
easy; next day he awoke in a strange 
hotel. 


“He phoned the clerk, who apprised 
him that this was the Blackridge Hotel. 
‘It can’t be,’ the reporter insisted. ‘I 
know every hotel in Chicago—and 
there’s no Blackridge.’ 


“ ‘No, not in Chicago,’ the clerk in- 
formed him. ‘This is Kansas City.’ 

“The reporter grasped the tattered 
strings of his memory in vain. ‘I’m so 
far from home,’ he reasoned, ‘I must 
have been sent here on a story. A big 
story.’ 

“All day then he scoured the courts 
and City Hall trying to discover wheth- 
er a story was about to break. His 
reward was the assurance that nothing 
was brewing. 

“He wired Howey: ‘Misplaced notes. 
Wire all details.’ Howey suspected the 
truth and decided to have some fun... 
‘Contact key man as instructed,’ he 
wired back. 

“The desperate reporter waited one 
day and telegraphed: ‘Key man left 
town for week end’... Howey returned 
with: ‘Then consult confidential files 
previously delivered to you.’ 


“The next morning the forlorn news- 
paper man sent his final message. ‘Re- 
turning immediately,’ it read, ‘Checked 
all details as instructed. Story a hoax.’ ” 














LAW 





CONSTITUTION: Unofficial and 
Minor Courts Pass Judgment 


The Supreme Court mill moves slow- 
ly. Though the court has still to grind 
out opinions on much New Deal legis- 
lation of two years ago, Congress has 
spent another year piling up more meas- 
ures of disputed  constitutionality. 
Meanwhile, disputants ask lower court 
opinions; unofficial bodies make their 
own predictions. 


WAGNER AcT: This Wednesday one 
extra-judicial tribunal delivered its opin- 
ion on the Wagner-Connery National 
Labor Relations Act. The National 
Lawyers Committee of the American 
Liberty League had no doubts about the 
law that embodies and amplifies the 
labor union principles of NRA’s Sec- 
tion 7(a): Void almost from start to 
finish. 

In a 132-page report, the committee 
found “The primary object of the stat- 
ute is to define rules to govern collec- 
tive dealings by employes with their 
employer.” But, claims the lawyers’ 


group, the act illegally abridges free- 
dom of contract guaranteed by due 
process. 





— ————, 





INTERNATIONAL 


Walter Howey: The N. Y. Post 
Noised Another Story About Him 


As for employes, the report con- 
tinues, by giving only representatives 
of the majority a right to bargain, the 
law deprives individuals and the minor- 
ity of their privileges. 

As for the employer, by forbidding 
him to deal with any but majority rep- 
resentatives, it deprives him of bar- 
gaining equality. 

But “even if valid from the stand- 
point of due process,” the act, accord- 
ing to the committeee, merely masque- 
rades as a regulation of interstate com- 
merce. It “is in substance a regulation 
of a matter which has no direct con- 
nection with commerce—that is, the 
relation between an employer and his 
employe.” 

One minor section (guaranteeing la- 
bor’s right to organize) ‘‘seems entirely 
proper”; another (prohibiting dis- 
crimination against employes who testi- 
fy under the act), “a justifiable rule of 
policy.” But as to the act as a whole, 
says the committee, “we have no hesi- 
tancy in concluding that it is uncon- 
stitutional and that it constitutes 4 
complete departure from our constitu- 
tional and traditional theories of gov- 
ernment.” 

The entire National Lawyers Com- 
mittee approved the report, first of 4 
series on recent legislation. It came 
from a subcommittee headed by Ear! F. 
Reed of Pittsburgh. Last year Mr. 
Reed helped the Weirton Steel Co. suc- 
cessfully defy Section 7(a). 


Gurrey Acr: July 6, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked Congress to pass the Guffey- 
Snyder Coal Control Bill, regardless of 
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«goubts as to its constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable.” Aug. 31, the day 
after he signed the act, the Carter Coal 
co, expressed its doubts by asking a 
temporary injunction. Sept. 10, six- 
teen Kentucky companies took simi- 
jar action. Both cases attacked the 
law, which sets up a “little NRA” in 
the bituminous coal fields, as trying by 
taxation to regulate commerce in the 
outlawed NRA fashion. 

Monday, Justice Daniel W. O’Don- 
oghue of District of Columbia Supreme 
court refused the Carter Company’s 
plea as premature. It sought to en- 
join an administrative commission still 
unappointed. 


OTHER LEGISLATION: Meanwhile other 
acts of Congress came up for scrutiny. 
In rapid succession cases questioning 
pwA's slum clearance program, AAA’s 
processing taxes, and TVA’s right to 
acquire power lines, reached the Su- 
preme Court for decision this winter. 

Last week the Edison Electric In- 
stitute retained four prominent law- 
yers to fight. the Public Utility Act, 
while Monday in Baltimore the Amer- 
ican States Public Service Co. began 
the act’s first test case. In New York 
Frances Garfunkle, Manufacturers 
Trust Co. stockholder, brought suit 
to test the National Banking Act’s 
deposit insurance features. And in Ma- 
con, Ga., Gov. Eugene Talmadge, suing 
as a farmer and raising the issue of 
constitutionality, won an injunction re- 
straining collection of the 6-cent tax 
imposed on excess cotton by the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act. 


+ 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Judges Cleared 
Of Mal-, Mis-, and Nonfeasance 


Malfeasance, misfeasance, nonfeas- 
ance—evil doing, wrong doing, not do- 
ing. 

On charges of deliberately, carelessly, 
or actually not keeping record books, a 
grand jury three weeks ago indicted 27 
of Philadelphia’s 28 magistrates. With 
élections scarcely two months off, Dis- 
trict Attorney Charles F. Kelley offered 
early trials to all these minor court of- 
fcials up for reelection. 

Last week the first two took advan- 
tage of the offer. In rooms at either 
end of City Hall sat Chief Magistrate 
John J. O'Malley and Magistrate Jacob 
Dogole. Assistant district attorneys 
Pressed the charges: O’Malley had 
failed to enter in his dockets 3,500 cases 
te had heard; Dogole had omitted to 
hote 16,444, 


Both magistrates had alibis. In larg- 
r books, which the grand jury over- 
looked, they had pasted police records 
of all cases sent them. Stationery ap- 
Propriations of little more than $100 a 
year prevented their buying the more 
expensive official books. 


In 40 minutes, nine men and three 
women acquitted O'Malley; in 2 hours 
and 30 minutes, eleven men and one 
woman freed Dogole. 

Sup: Former State Senator Emer- 
n L. Richards of New Jersey, by the 








DOES YOUR RAZOR 


or JERK through your beard? 


How that razor glides when you little goes so far. Glider is snow- 
use Glider Brushless Shave! white so you can follow your 
Skin lubricated. Blade edge lu- razor’s path. Snow-cool, too. 
bricated. Yes, Glider means Rinses off easily. Try it! Use 
stream-lined speed and comfort. the coupon. 

And you can’t find a finer tex- 

tured cream. Spreads quickly And remember, after every shave, 
andevenly. That’s economy—a a dash of sparkling Aqua Velva. 


BY WILLIAMS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-21 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. (LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 
I'll take you up. Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I enclose 3c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
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ICTURE the beautiful Colossal 

Cave at Tucson’s very door... 
stretching 39 miles into the depths of 
the earth . . . well lighted so that you 
may see fantastic stone palaces sculp- 
tured by centuries, mammoth beasts 
and countless other strange reliefs 
and forms. Close by are ancient Aztec 
dwellings—a forest turned to stone— 
the giant cactus—Indian pueblos— 
ancient Spanish Missions. 


Truly Tucson is a center of wonders 
built by man and nature! And any 
day is the right time to see them, for 
336 days a year are brilliantly sunny 
here—calling you forth to exploration. 
Mail coupon today for fascinating Tucson 
booklet and travel information. Winter 


fares on Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
Lines available October Ist. 


UCSON, ARIZONA 


1544-B RIALTO BUILDING, TUCSON 








Please send me your booklet 
“New Life In The Land of Sunshine” 
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Don't be skinny when it’s so eas 
Battle Creek way. The dietetic ag BS at Battle 
Creek will help you. Foods recommended, used anden- | 
dorsed by the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Write Dept. 129 | 
for list of foods, prices, descriptive literature, and name 
of nearest dealer. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


IN YOUR 


MUSIC LESSONS own ion: 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Ha- 
waiian Steel Guitar, Piano Accordion, Mando- 
lin, or any other instrument. This simplified 
method makes learning music as easy as A-B-C. 
Play in an orchestra. Be-a teacher. Low cost. 
Easy Payments. Write for free booklet and free 





| plane could be hired... 





Demonstration Lesson. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 259 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 





Chapman Decorative Co. of Philadel- 
puia, to recover a $300 balance on an 
allegedly unpaid bill for renovating his 
offices. The items include one bar, $200; 
enlarging peep-holes, $45. 

DeNniED: By Federal District Judge 
Thomas W. Slick of South Bend, Ind., 
an injunction sought by Procter & Gam- 
ble and Colgate—Palmolive-Peet, man- 
ufacturers of Chipso and Super Suds 
respectively, to restrain Lever Broth- 
ers, British-owned Hammond, Ind., com- 
pany from making Rinso. A year ago 
the two American firms brought suit 
against Lever Brothers for infringing 
on a patented process of drying liquid 
soap by sprays. For more than six 
weeks last Fall Judge Slick listened to 
areuments of Newton D. Baker and 
other prominent lawyers, and testimony 
of 25 chemists and inventors. During 
the next six months both sides pre- 
sented elaborate briefs. Judge Slick 
disposed of the case, supposedly involv- 
ing $40,000,000 profits, in a seven-page 
finding of facts and a six-page decision: 
“This case furnishes a good example of 
difficulties frequently encountered in 
differentiating between old processes 
and a new process embracing and over- 
lapping many known properties.”’ Lever 
Brothers, he found, began manufactur- 
ing and marketing its soap in 1919 and 
made many improvements in the pro- 
cess. It should not, he decided, be re- 
quired to stop improving its product be- 
cause of a similar and later patent. 

VowmweEpD: By Judge Robert P. Pat- 
terson of New York Federal District 
Court, a subpoena served on William 
Fox in a $300,000 judgment suit. The 
Capital Company wanted to examine 
the film producer in New York. They 
served him in Atlantic City. In such 
cases service must be made within 100 
miles of the examination place. The 
company’s lawyers produced five at- 
lases to show Atlantic City was from 
96 to 98 miles away from New York by 
air. Fox’s lawyers produced timetables 
to show it 136 to 144 miles by train and 
claimed there was no regular air service 
between the cities. Judge Patterson 
ruled the 100 miles “refers to the dis- 
tance by the ordinary, usual, and short- 
est route ... The fact... that an air- 
cannot be con- 
sidered.” 

Set AsipE: By the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York, the 
| $2,896,900 verdict the Baush Machine 
Tool Co. won last March from the 
Aluminum Company of America. The 


| Baush company originally sued in 1928, 


dropped the case in 1930, and brought 
it again in 1931 with Attorney General 
Homer Cummings, then a private law- 
yer, as counsel, It charged the Mellon- 
owned firm with monopolizing the raw 
aluminum market in America and set- 
ting prices on the metal from abroad. 


It asked $9,000,000 damages. In 1933 
the case came to trial. Aluminum 
won but lost on appeal. At the re- 


trial last March, Baush won; Monday 
it lost on appeal. The case, which took 
eleven weeks to try the first time and 
nine the second, will again be retried. 
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ART: Uncle Sam as a Patron of 
The Brush, Lyre, Pen and Mas}, 


Telephones jangled and typewriters 
clattered on the 10th floor of Ney 
York’s Port Authority Building. 4 
ragged and bewildered man searcheg 
for the WPA concert unit in the huge 
block-long office. Before the depression 
he had made a living playing the violin. 
Now, jobless and broke, he wanted an 
audition for a municipal orchestra. 4 
clerk took his address. 

A week later in a bare YMCA pre. 
ception room, the violinist joined some 
50 other musicians in a try-out. One 
by one they performed before a board 
of examiners—three WPA conductors, 
two non-WPA musicians or composers, 
and the board’s head, Hugo Bergamasco, 
Some applicants trembled; others sawed 
away with brazen assurance. After 
each hearing, the judges rated them for 
tone, technique, and sight reading. 

Last week, the concert unit worked 
with increased zest. News arrived that 
President Roosevelt had approved a 
national WPA allotment of $27,315,217 
for art, music, drama, and literary proj- 
ects. This “cultural program,” part 
of the President’s $4,000,000,000 work 
relief project, will provide six months’ 
work at about $815 per person for 
33,500 artists, musicians, writers, and 
actors. 

A national advisory committee of 
leaders in each group will aid the four 
divisions. The division directors: Music 
—Dr. Nicolai Sokolof, former conductor 
of the Cleveland Symphony; Art—Hol- 
ger Cahill, art critic; Drama—Miss 
Hallie Flanagan, drama professor at 
Vassar College; Writing—Henry G. 
Alsberg, former director of the Prov- 
incetown Theatre, playwright and 
foreign correspondent. 


Music: New York leads all other 
cities in work in this field. Daily, scores 
of letters arrive from other communi- 
ties asking advice in organizing and 
running similar projects. 

In New York once a musician has 
passed his audition, he begins rehears- 
ing at least three times weekly under 
the same strict standards as profession- 
al symphonies; an absent musician 
finds his pay promptly docked. 

Audience enthusiasm well repays the 
players. Last month, these WPA or- 
chestras played 408 concerts for 1,193,- 
496 people. In parks and civic centers, 
nearly 600 musicians fiddled, thumped 
and tooted. Many of them once 4p 
peared in the country’s major sym- 
phonies and large theatre orchestras. 
Under WPA auspices they have 4 
chance not only to keep in practice un- 
til better times but also to get a thor- 
ough education in American music. In 
the last nine months, unemployed mu- 
sicians have played 106 pieces by 67 
native composers, among them Daniel 
Gregory Mason, one-time friend and 
pupil of Ethelbert Nevin; and Henry 
Hadley, prolific melodic composer. 
Armand Balendonck won particular ac 
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claim with his whimsical tone poem 
fantasy ““The Donkey.” 


Art: Stark realism and _ so-called 
communistic propaganda in work re- 
lief art have provoked numerous rows. 
Paul Cadmus’s satiric painting ‘The 
Fleet’s In,” painted in April, 1934, under 
CWA auspices, and Leo Katz’s vigorous 
war mural in Los Angeles, started only 
two of many controversies. Recently 
San Antonio, Tex., removed its munici- 
pal auditorium’s CWA mural; it con- 
tained the clenched fist, international 
symbol of communism. 

“New York’s new WPA board avoids 
such disasters by careful planning. Be- 
fore a mural goes into a building, WPA 
authorities investigate the social out- 
look of its “supervisor. Communist 
sympathizers no longer paint murals 
for anti-Communist building heads. 





As ERB, the New York project be- 
gan January, 1934, with an artist staff 
of 171. Since August, 1935, as'a WPA 
project, with an allotment of $1,000,000, 
it has employed 658 more. The new 
group plans four city projects: placing 
murals in the women’s prison, and 
frescoes and terra cotta figures in three 
high schools. Along with its work of 
decorating public buildings, the depart- 
ment will establish an educational cen- 
ter employing WPA art teachers in set- 
tlement schools and hospitals. 


Drama: Here again New York leads 
the country. Starting more than a year 
ago with 10 companies of 150, the WPA 
Drama Project has expanded into 25 
companies, with 1,000 members, and 9 
vaudeville units. Its workshop manu- 
factures everything used in production 
except shoes and wigs. Besides playing 











The ‘Cultural’ Side of Relief: Creatore Directs a WPA Orchestra at Jones Beach 





in the city, WPA players tour by bus 
and truck to CCC camps in eight neigh- 
boring States. 

Broadway’s pre-season rush this year 
—better than any since the depression 
—has given WPA drama executives the 
kind of headaches they gladly suffer. 
Often just as a cast gets completed and 
ready to start on tour, its leading play- 
er may announce triumphantly he has 
found a regular job. In a mad scurry, 
directors have to train a substitute who 
will carry the part successfully on the 
opening night. More and more com- 
mercial producers are seizing upon 
WPA talent. 


WritinG: Federal recognition came 
to writers last of all artists; even local 
relief agencies paid them scant at- 
tention. Now under Federal Director 
Henry G. Alsberg, the writers begin 
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every whisker right 
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Tightens the skin; 
prepares itforeasy, 
scuffless shaving 
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Cools the shave; 
Prevents burning 
and after-shave 
soreness 














Ingram’s cooler shaves explained by 


COLD FACTS 





no stinging or smarting. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-95 


TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE £222 







The cool shaves men get with Ingram’s are due to three 
special ingredients which help shavers these three ways— 


Ist, whiskers are thoroughly wilted but held erect for clean 
once-over shaving. 2nd, skin is smoothed and lubricated so your 
razor can glide in long, even strokes. 3rd, the shave is cooled; 


Ingram’s makes shaves so soothing you'll never need a lotion. 
And because it is concentrated it will 
make your shaves cost less! Three 
months of happy shaving from each 
tube or jar. 
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110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
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INGRAMS SHAVING CREAM 


I’m in favor of better shaves! Send 
me the free 10-day tube of Ingram’s. 
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Vital Changes in 

National Life 2 

All Over the World Have 

Created New Words and. 
New Facts 


Is the ONE Dictionary So 
New That It Meets Present-Day Needs 


The whole wealth of new knowledge that is so necessary 2 
part of your equipme 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries; 122,000 More Than Any Other Dictionary. 
Greatest Amount of Information Ever Put in One Volume. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 

12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
: Thousands of Encyclopedic 
Articles. 
35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate 
= Easy to Understand.. 


0 ty 9 

Never Before Published. 

Pronunciation Fully and 

Exactly Recorded. 
3.350 Pages. 

New from Cover to Cover. 
Get the Best—At All Book- 
stores. Or Write for Full 

Information Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
605 B’way, Springfield, Mass. 


93 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY. MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 


For Permanent Reference .. . 
Bound volumes of NEWS-WEEK present 


a permanent picture of world events. 
Volumes IV and V now available. $2.50 
for Subscribers. Regular $3.50 


























Everybody on this steamer will 

be glad to recommend this line 

.. + T’ve enjoyed every minute of my trip 
...I do not see how they can do it at the 
low rate... rooms are lovely, very comfort- 
able with hot and cold running water... 
the biggest value I ever had... I wish to 
pay this tribute to the hospitality and cour- 
tesy of the Captain and the ship’s person- 
nel... arrangements for ship- 

ping my car were excellent 

in every respect. 


(NOTE: These are 
real comments of 
actual passengers, 
taken word for 
word from letters 
which they have 
written to this line.) 
Write for illustrat- 
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ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
PHONE: Digby 4-8686 








assembling a descriptive national guide 
book. No such volume has been pub- 
lished since the 1909 Baedecker, now 
out of print. 

Until this plan gets under way New 
York sends its writers out as reporters 
on WPA projects. Their factual and 
human interest stories go into Wash- 
ington files to form a history of WPA 
work. 
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Soul-Saver Appeals 


“Efn you casts yo’ body on de livin’ 
waters in My name, and gits sunk down 
in de quicksand, wharfo’ shall ye dweil 
dis day wid me in Paradise.”—From 
Roark Bradford’s “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” in Collier’s, Sept. 21. 

Last week in New Haven, Conn., 
black- and white-gowned baptismal 
candidates of the Second Colored 
Baptist Church waded knee-deep into 
Beaver Park lagoon. Deacons held 
Erskine Kidd by the wrists. The Rev. 
Jacob Williams placed one hand over 
his mouth, the other at the small of 
his back. Erskine Kidd arched back- 
ward. 

“I baptize you, Brother Erskine, in 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Kidd emerged. “Aymen! Hallelu- 
jah!” cried the brethren. Then Brother 
Erskine lunged and disappeared. Later 
they found his lifeless body in deep 
water. 

Promptly C. Q. Eldredge, 90-year- 
old Baptist of Old Mystic, Conn., wrote 
a letter to President Roosevelt. He 
asked for part of the $4,000,000,000 
work relief fund to enable candidates 
for baptism in Connecticut to buy life 
preservers. 


* 
CELIBACY: Preachers Shouldn’t 
Marry, Writes a Preacher’s Wife 


Evelyn Atwater Cummins, wife of a 
Protestant Episcopal minister, lives in 
a glass house but doesn’t mind gently 
tossing a few stones. 

Last May she read an anonymous 
article in The Forum and Century ad- 
vocating marriage to cure sex neuroses 
among Roman Catholic priests. Mrs. 
Cummins wanted “to laugh spontane- 
ously . . . I could answer this,’”’ she 
told her husband, the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Cummins, rector of Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. “Go to it,” he chuckled. 

“In one whoop” she composed an 
article entitled “Unhappy Marriages in 
the Clergy.” The Forum gobbled it for 
its October issue. 

Roman Catholic priests, believes Mrs. 
Cummins, are much better off than 
their married Protestant cousins: “I 
agree ... that it must be a hardship 
for virile priests to lead a celibate life, 
but there are other frustrations which 


they would have to contend with if they 
were married and which would be just 
as difficult as their sex problems—prop. 
ably more so.” 

Further, a Catholic priest “is one set 
apart from the laity. He is not an or. 
dinary man: he is holy.” ‘He would lose 
that prestige, Mrs. Cummins maintains 
if he were burdened by marriage. “How 
long is it to be imagined that a Cath. 
olic priest would be considered so ex. 
traordinary a being, if he had a wife 
and children? He would become as 
human and as commonplace as his 
parishioners.” 

Mrs. Cummins explains why. “Life 
on the inside of the ministry is very 
different from what it may seem to be 
in theory ... Clerical wives must be 
on constant exhibition. They are al- 
ways under the watchful and critical 
eyes of the public. They must say and 
do nothing, no matter what they feel 
or what they think, that will offend any 
one of the dozens or hundreds of men 
and women who compose their con- 
gregation and upon whose fancies and 
decrees depend peace and purse.” 

Many ministers’ wives must do all 
the cleaning, washing, and cooking. 
They must care for their children, hus- 
bands, and dependents. Yet people ex- 
pect them to “appear socially, looking 
calm and untired, uttering every word 
carefully, making every move cau- 
tiously and thoughtfully, expecting to 
be queried about their private affairs 
and church business in ways which no 
other woman would stand.” 

And all this with “never a word of 
appreciation or gratitude from their 
parishioners.” An Episcopalian min- 
ister confided to Mrs. Cummins: “Life 
for the average parson’s wife is pro- 
gressive crucifixion.” 

Teasingly the Episcopal minister's 
wife asks: “Would it not be a better 
idea for Protestant ministers to follow 
the Catholic example and remain celi- 
bate?” 

Mrs. Cummins, financially independ- 
ent daughter of a wealthy Poughkeep- 
sie family, excepts herself from the 
grief-stricken group of clerical wives. 
Recently, at their own expense, she and 
her husband built a $100,000 parish 
house. The tall, youngish, bobbed- 
haired writer is a gracious hostess. 
Cocktail in one hand, cigarette in the 
other, she’s fluent on any subject— 
from theology down. Christ Church 
congregation doesn’t say “peep.” 

Her husband is “an unusual man.” 
The tall, ruddy clergyman frequently 
clamps a squashy hat on his massive 
head and goes after hares and pheas- 
ants. In his more sedate moments he 
edits The Chronicle, ‘progressive, lib- 
eral” Protestant Episcopal magazine. 
In it, with monthly regularity, he Jam- 
basts the Anglo-Catholic, High Churca 
group. 

Recently Mrs. Cummins supported 
her husband’s theological views in The 
American Mercury. Purposely she en- 
closed the word Catholic in quotes to 
distinguish it from Roman Catholic. 
An irate Anglo-Catholic wrote a friend: 
“You know that Evelyn Cummins. 
Why don’t you go down to Poughkeep- 
sie and wring her neck?” 
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POLITICS: A 1935 Machiavelli 
Brings ‘The Prince’ Up to Date 


LITICIAN. His Habits, Outcries and 
tive Coloring. By J. H. Wallis. 303 
Index, Appendix. 


THE P 


pages 72,000 words. 
St s, New York. $3. 

To Niccolo Machiavelli who has been 
dead a long time, but whose principles 
and precepts endure in the acts and the 
utterances of American politicians. 
J. H. Wallis’s dedication to this satirical 
treatise. 

As a newspaper editor and adminis- 
trative advisor under Hoover, he has 
had experience with demagogues, lob- 
pyists, political experts, and failures. 
Authorities offer instruction in other 
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Hamilton Fish Jr.: ‘The 
Ideal Prince of His Time’ 


professions, but he deploringly ob- 
serves that the inexperienced office 
seeker “is left to grope in the dark as 
far as textbooks are concerned.” So 
he has written one himself. 

“The Politician” burlesques “The 
Prince,” which 422 years ago made 
Machiavelli famous. Its chapters be- 
gin, “Concerning the Motives,” “Con- 
cerning a Politician’s Friends and Ene- 
mies,” etc., as did those of the Renais- 
sance diplomat’s long essay. 


Precepts: “A politician never changes 
his announced views on account of his 
travels .. . 

“It is practically impossible nowa- 
days for a politician to be born in a 
log cabin.” He may, however, get the 
effect by addresses such as that of Jeff 
Fowler, 1928 candidate for County At- 
torney of Throckmorton County, Tex- 
as: “As for myself, I am an ‘Arkansas 
Hill-Billy,’ born and raised in the Ozark 
Mountains; outran the dogs on Sunday 
morning to keep from having my face 
washed—did my sparking barefooted— 
hever saw a train until I was 15 and 


was almost grown before I learned that 
Republicans walked on hind feet like 
people.” 


“It is a mistake for an American poli- 
tician, no matter how wealthy, to own 
a racing stable or an ocean-going yacht, 
or to spend the Summer at Newport 
.. . An interest in any form of art— 
poetry or painting or music or archi- 
tecture—is very bad ... The two sports 
seemingly guaranteed to bring political 
results are baseball and fishing.” The 
late Huey Long, states the author, 
“knew what he was doing” when two 
years ago he had his name removed 
from the Washington Social Register. 
On the other hand, President Roosevelt 
“made no mistake” by attending the 
America’s Cup races last year—for the 
country’s nautical standing was at 
stake. 


“It seems to be established that the 
removal of the collar in the presence of 
an audience is more effective than ap- 
pearing before the audience without a 
collar in the first place.” Forty years 
ago the Populist Jerry Simpson of Kan- 
sas went so far as to take off his socks, 
thereby attaining the useful nickname 
of “Sockless Jerry.” 


“In politics, friends are valuable but 
enemies are valuable also.” Foreigners 
especially: “There are about 75,000 Jap- 
anese in California and over 3,000,000 
whites. A large percentage of the 75,- 
000 Japs do not vote. . . If there were 
a million of them, they would be neces- 
sary to political success. In such a sit- 
uation we should doubtless find Califor- 
nia politicians praising the thrift, the 
industry, the law-abiding nature of the 
Japanese... 

“It’s a poor political campaign into 
which Benedict Arnold and Judas Is- 
cariot do not enter before the votes are 
counted.” 


Victims: Senators Borah and Long, 
ex-Representative Ogden Mills, and 
ex-Mayor Big Bill Thompson of Chi- 
cago take more cracks on the chin than 
anyone else—except New York’s Re- 
publican Representative, Hamilton Fish 
Jr. “Like his great rival, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, he has succeeded perfectly 
in overcoming the handicap of a Har- 
vard education,” says the modern 
Machiavelli. 


Wallis ranks the former Harvard 
football star with Cesare Borgia as “the 
ideal prince of his time.” He predicts 
that “within the next thirteen years 
. .. the Honorable Hamilton Fish Jr. 
will be named at least once as the Re- 
publican candidate for President.” 


AvuTHOR: Born 50 years ago in Du- 
buque, Ia., the cynical author graduated 
from Yale—which he ranks with Har- 
vard as a politically harmful institu- 
tion—studied law in Chicago, then en- 
tered newspaper work in his home town. 
Eventually he became publisher and 
editor of The Dubuque Daily News, a 
post he left in 1921 to join Herbert 
Hoover, the American Relief Adminis- 
trator, in Belgium. Three years later 
he went to Washington as personal as- 
sistant to his chief, then Secretary of 
Commerce. 





Self-Supporting 
in Ten Months 
“Although I have to be careful, 
I am able to live on the money 
I earn by writing, and it is not 
yet ten months since I began the 
course! Until a few months af- 
ter beginning study with you I 
had never had a line published 
in any commercial publication. 
What more can I say for a course 
which has enabled me to earn a 
livelihood by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?’’ 
John N. Ottum, Jr. 
Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choos- 
ing, you probably never will write. Lawyers 
must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know 
that, in our times, the egg does come before 
the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 
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Learn to write by writing 

EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writ- 
ing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men, whose combined 
newspaper experience totals more than 200 years, 
are responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your 
own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing 
an experience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without obli- 
gation. Newspaper Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 

Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 

ing for profit as promised in News-Week, Sep- 

tember 21. 

Mr. 


Miss 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
841365 will call on you.) 


Why dont you write? 


| Mrs. 
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LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we'll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 


News-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 














Don’t Risk Broken Bones 
In Bathtub Falls! 


Use FOOTSURE IN tub or under poTsu 

shower! *revents slipping—tall- 

ing. . Safeguards whole family! f o¥aF ~~ 
Specially conatenster parented vac. 

uum cups make it ?t N-S 

Highest quality rubber—safety BATH TUB MAT 
tread—five colors—lasts for years. [=o AD 

Standard & DeLuxe models $1.95 4 

and $2.95. Leading department and 1 
house furnishing stores. Illustrate 

circular FREE, FOOTSURE CO., 

xt, Maple Ave., Los Angeles, 
alif. 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 


Excellent . »staurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50 St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 








LITTLE REVIEWS: New England, 
Old China, and the Deep South 


FOR LIFE. By Nathalie Colby. 306 pages, 70,- 
000 words. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 

Story of an aristocratic New England 
village lady, by one of the same breed. 
Elinor Sewell, the heroine, gave up her 
suitable but cold fiance for hot-blooded 
Jo, who had worked his way through 
college. High finance eventually brought 
Jo millions of dollars, but killed his at- 
tractive idealistic tendencies. In the 
end he ran off with a designing harlot. 
Exhaustive thought-sequences and 
shifting scenes fail to make the charac- 
ters compelling. 

The author, formerly Nathalie Sedg- 
wick, grew up among literati in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. She accompanied Bain- 
bridge Colby, then her husband, to 
Washington when he became Wilson’s 
Secretary of State. 


MY COUNTRY and MY PEOPLE. By Lin Yu- 
tang. 364 pages, 125.000 words. Appendix, 
index. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, $3. 

“I would believe in a revolution, any 
revolution, and in a party, any party, 
that would replace the present (Chi- 
nese) government—Face, Fate, and 
Favor—by a government by law. These 
three (loosely public prestige, apathetic 
resignation, and political pull) have 
made the rule of Justice and the weed- 
ing out of official corruption impossible. 
The only reason why official corruption 
remains is that we have never shot 
the officials, not one of them.” 

Lin Yutang, Chinese scholar, editor, 
aristocrat, writes about China in de- 
tached, beautiful English. “My Country 
and My People’ contains much shrewd 
analysis of Chinese racial character, 
appreciative criticism of Chinese art 
and literature, and faithful descriptions 
of social culture and political chaos. 


The author lives in the French con- 
cession in Shanghai. There he edits 
and writes for three Chinese and two 
English literary magazines. Pearl S. 
Buck, author of “The Good Earth,” 
calls his book “the truest, the most pro- 
found, the most complete, the most im- 
portant book yet written about China.” 


SOUTH. By Frederick Wight. Illustrations by 
the author. 634 pages, 220,000 words, Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $3.00. 


Frederick Wight’s first novel deals 
with a group of “exiles in the restricted 
country of their own lives.” 


Fred Winslow, like the author a 
young and successful artist, leaves New 
York with his wife, Katherine, to paint 
the Deep South. In Dixie’s stagnant 
aristocracy, Katherine finds two lovers. 


The bachelor author of this labor- 
ious but u”-onvincing novel lives in 
Chatham, i'ass. Next month he will 
exhibit painci:gs in New York. 


BURNERS OF MEN. By Marcel Griaule. 308 
pages, 51,000 words. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $2.50. 


Vivid impressions of a French eth- 
nologist who six years ago explored 
the country between Addis Ababa and 
Lake Tana. His account of a criminal’s 
“death by fire, in muslin,” inspired part 
of the recent Italian memorandum to 


ee 


the League Council. Griaule reports 
other barbarous practices but regrets 
that his favorite host, Ras Hailou, King 
of Godjam, lost his realm to Haile 
Selassie in 1932. 
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REWARD: J. Robison of Duchesne 
Utah, asked John Averitt, 18, to crany 
his car. The car—in gear—knockej 
Averitt down, then ran over him. Jp 
compensation Robison paid Averitt’s 
hospital expenses and gave him the car. 

BucksHot: In Los Angeles a thief 
started off with Frank Zelenka’s pet 
rooster, Herman. Zelenka picked up 
a shotgun, fired both barrels, misseq 
the robber, and killed Herman. 

Biowout: A terrific gasoline explo. 
sion in the middle of the night blasted 
Lester Carroll, Fairfield, Iowa, filling 
station operator, out of his bed—up 
through the roof, and 35 feet away on 
to a pavement. He landed on his feet. 
Conveniently on the sidewalk beside 
him the explosion had deposited Car- 
roll’s bed-clothes and trousers. 

Teetu For Toe: A Chicago landlord 
told Michael Ross, relief worker, he'd 
have to go. In court the landlord com- 
plained that Ross knocked him down, 
pulled off his right shoe, and bit his 
toes. 

From BARTER TO Worse: At Pomp- 
ton Lakes, N. J., Joseph Bongiovanni 
sold his smashed-up $200 secondhand 
car to Jacob McKinnon for six trout; 
Jacob sold it to his brother George for 
a corncob pipe; George began selling 
parts to buy himself a new wooden leg. 
But the six trout, Charles Utter 
claimed, were his; he wants a quart 
of applejack for them. The six trout, 
Bongiovanni retorted, were two trout 
and four bony whitefish. 

CONSIDERATION: Mrs. John Melfie of 
Camden, N. J., admits her husband is 
a “thoughtful gentleman,” but still she 
wants a divorce: Last week, sie testi- 
fied, he beat her with his belt until she 
fell, made her drink coffee so she could 
stand again, then resumed the beating. 
Thoughtfully he administered the 
thrashing in the far end of the house 
to avoid waking his mother. 

NoBLESSE: Into a Philadelphia office 
building walked Gov. George H. Earle 
of Pennsylvania with Squeak, his 40g. 
“Dogs not allowed,” said an elevator 
boy. “That’s the Governor,” someone 
whispered; the boy was adamant: “You 
could take the freight lift.” The Gov- 
ernor did. 

How Come?: In Buffalo, N. Y., David 
Braverman married Sonia Sugarman. 
The bride is her mother-in-law’s step- 
daughter. The groom is his stepfa- 
ther’s son-in-law. The bride is her 
husband’s stepsister. 








“OUR FLEET CHANGED JUST ONE 
TIRE ON THE ROAD IN TWO YEARS” - 


Milk Hauler’s Mileage More Than 
Tripled with Silvertowns 


Milk is the cargo. Delivery is 190 
miles away. Loads must arrive 
on time. That’s the job of the 
Buskirk Trucking Corporation. 
And there’s no allowance for tire 
delays on the running schedule! 


Because the 12 big tank trucks 
must get through in all kinds of 
weather, they depend on Goodrich 
Triple Protected Silvertowns. And 
Silvertowns never let them down. 


Listen to this—Mr. Wm. H. Brown- 
ell says: **We have never had a 
premature failure with Triple Pro- 
tected Silvertowns. We used to 
average 20,000 miles per tire. After 
a trial, we changed to Goodrich 
Silve:towns and are now averag- 
ing 7,000 miles on all our units.” 


OW OWNERS OF %-TON 
RUCKS CAN SAVE MONEY 


a new kind of tire for half-ton 
- It’s the Goodrich *‘Commercial 15” 
»W pressure tire with all the advan- 
of a truck tire and automobile tire 
ned, Cushions the load, gives longer 
¢, provides blow-out protection and 
‘id safety. Ask to see the **Commer- 
[5"——the smartest-looking tire ever 
for delivery trucks. 
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You get the full mileage you pay 
for when you buy Goodrich Tires. 
You avoid unnecessary sidewall 
failures that cut the heart out of 
tire life. A new invention in the 
sidewall actually checks 80% of 
premature failures. This sidewall 
protection—this Triple Protection 
—prevents a big cause of blow- 
outs—cuts down delays—slashes 
tire costs. Only Goodrich offers 
this 3-way protection: 

PLYFLEX —a new, tough, sturdy rubber ma- 

terial with greater resistance to stretch. A 


layer of Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply sepa- 
ration—distributes stresses—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of 

locking the plies about the bead. Anchoring 
them in place. Positive protection against the 
short plies tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD —Each cord 

is surrounded by rubber. With ordinary 
cross-woven fabric, when the cords touch each 
other, they rub—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, 
there are no cross cords. No friction. 


It’s just plain common sense to insist on 
this protection when you buy truck tires! 
It costs you nothing extra! 


FREE! ™<%,Q75n7or's 


This big 44-page pocket size handbook is crammed 
with money-saving information for truckers and 


drivers. Gives weights of commodities, tire load 
capacities, dual spacing charts, load analysis, etc. 
No obligation. Write for free copy. Address 
Dept. T-102, ‘k B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


says Wm. H. Brownell, President 


Buskirk Trucking Corporation 
Buskirk, New York 
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Loodrich™: '4Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW li viltaes TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 





“CAMELS DON’T GET YOUR WIND”. 


FAMOUS ATHLETES AGREE 


TENNIS ACE. Bill Tilde: 
must keep in ‘condition.’ I s 
Camels, the mild cigarette. 
don’t get my wind or ups 
nerves. Ard I never tire o! 


SLUGGER. Lou Gehrig says: ‘For 
steady smoking I pick Camels. 
They never get my wind or my 
nerves. Those costly tobaccos 
sure show up in Camel’s mildness 


and flavor.” smooth, rich taste.” 


STAR WOMAN GOLFER. “There's 
a certain delicacy in the flavor of 
Camels that appeals to women,” 
says lielen Hicks. ‘And Camels 
do nct affect my nerves or my 


TRACK STAR. James Bausch fe- 
ports: “Camels are so mild they 
don’t get my wind or cut down 
my endurance. And Camel is a 
better-tasting cigarette; always rich 


and mellow.” wind, either. 
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DIVER. Harold (“Dutch”) Smith JANE FAUNTZ, Olympic Swimming and Diving Star. GOLF CHAMPION. Gene S 
says: “After a meet, a Camel re- “Since I started smoking, I have always smoked Camels,” says: “Playing as much as 
stores my energy. And what's says Miss Fauntz. “They do not get my wind or jangle my I have to keep in ‘condition 
equally important to me — Camels nerves.” Other champions agree as to the mildness of smoke Camels. They are s 
never affect my endurance or in- Camels...their fragrance and flavor...their good taste. Ath- they never get my wind— 
terfere with my wind.” letes say Camels don’t fray their nerves or get their wind. upset my nerves.” 


SO MILD...YOU CAN SMOKE ALL YOU WANT! 


} FOLLOW TILDE! 


FAMOUS ATHLETES Chen : » } | sanazen, Gene 
APPROVE CAMELS, els are made from c ANO THE OTH 


SO THEY MUST HAVE finer, MORE EXPENSIVE an, : SPORTS STARS iN 
A REAL MILONESS. Pon ee ec ' SMOKING CAMELS, 
THEY ARE GENTLE ToBaccos — Turkish —_= ; ; ” 1 SMOKE CAMELS | 
TO MY THROAT. AND estes STEADILY. THE 
WHEN I'M TIRED and Domestic — than f NEVER GET “'¥ 
1GET ALIFT’ any other popular "4 , 4 wInd 
WITH A CAMEL! ~ 4 
brand. ’ 


(Signed)R.J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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RET ec © 1985 
ism R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
he, me ‘ 
—¥. 


REPORTER — Dick Hungerford 


HOMEMAKER -—Mrs. J. B. Feeley COSTLI ER TOBACCOS! 4 
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